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~ MOTOROLA-WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURER-Built for Growth 


Research, Engineering, Production 
Facilities Planned for Increased Profits 


Motorola, in men and material resources, is geared for growth. 
Motorola research, production and merchandise are developed 
from long range, realistic appraisal of the dynamic field of elec- 
tronics whose horizons are not yet measurable. These are the 
essentials of growth. 

Television, with a wealth of entertainment and service fea- 
tures, is already a vital part of the American scene, although 
commercially only six years old. Larger screen sizes, second set 
and replacement sales, and new TV stations in new markets are 
encouraging factors in evaluating future demand. 

Radio, long a family necessity, retains an important position 
in the market place. Motorola has developed significant ad- 
vances in radio design and revolutionized production techniques 
to increase the desirability and reduce the cost of home, port- 
able, and car radios. 

Specialized communication and electronic equipment, 
pioneered by Motorola, has increased in demand for industrial, 
military and civic purposes. Demand for development of new 
equipment for new purposes . . . where one application suggests 
another ... hints at products as yet unexplored. 

Motorola is prepared for increased production of profitable 
products in the expanding field of electronics. Motorola is the 
world’s largest exclusive electronics manufacturer. 
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TO HELP BUILD AND KEEP A STRONGER AMERICA 
—Motorola’s new laboratory for advanced electronic research at 
Phoenix, Arizona specializes in the development of electronic and 
communication equipment for the Atomic Energy Commission and 
other national defense agencies. 





QUALITY IS A‘'MUST"’. Just one of many checks made in 
the production of Motorola car radios, part of the rigid engineer- 
ing and testing standards that maintain a reputation for ability 
to withstand shock, vibration, temperature and humidity strains, 


QUALITY IN QUANTITY. Mass production of TV sets on the 
Motorola assembly line requires “‘hot line”’ and ‘‘shake table”’ tests to 
guarantee top performance in the home. 





NEW PRODUCTION FACILITIES FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
—Motorola’s development of the PLAcir chassis (plated circuit chassis) 
replaces a maze of wiring and connections in radio sets with one, simple, 


” 


wafer-thin, prefabricated “‘plate. 
mass produces the PLAcir chassis. 


Motorola Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURER 


New, compact, efficient machinery 





NEW PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES 













































































































































































































































































































































































--- NOW IN THE MAKING 
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A SOUND PROGRAM For 1953 
For Protection — Income — Profit 


There is no service more practical... more 
definite... more devoted to your interests 
than The Forecast. it will bring you weekly: 


Three Investment Programs to meet your 
various aims...with definite advices of 
what and when to buy and when fo sell. 


Program 1—Top grade stocks for security and 
assured income of 6 to 7% with 
appreciation potentials. 


Program 2—Special dynamic situations for substan- 
tial capital gains with large dividend 
payments. 


Program 3—Low-priced stocks for large percent- 
age growth. 


Projects the Market... Advises What Action to Take 
... Presents and interprets movements by industry 
of 46 leading groups comprising our broad Stock 
Index. 


Supply-Demand Barometer... plus Pertinent Charts 
depicting our 300 Common Stock Index, 100 High- 
Priced Stocks, 100 Low-Priced Stocks; also Dow- 
Jones Industrials and Rails from 1940 to date. 
Dow Theory Interpretation...tells whether major 
and intermediate trends are up or down. 
Essential Information for Subscribers... up-to-date 
data, earnings and dividend records on securities 
recommended. 


Telegraphic Service...|f you desire we will wire 
you in anticipation of important market turns. 
Washington Letter—Ahead-of-the-News Interpreta- 
tions of the significance of Political and Legislative 
Trends. 

Weekly Business Review and Forecast of vital hap- 
penings as they govern the outlook for business 
and individual industries. 











Y on can share fully in our special selections which our 
subscribers have been waiting for —to be released as soon 
as the buying point is reached in the market turn now in 
the making. 


Particular care is being taken to time our coming recom- 
mendations. Our subscribers have all been advised to hold 
large cash reserves which have grown in buying power as 
stocks declined. They are ready to buy outstanding investment 
values. 


In selecting securities to be recommended, we have weighed 
the realities of their present status and future prospects... 
emphasis was placed on hidden factors of financial strength— 
on foresighted and aggressive management—strategic position 
in their industry—low labor cost ratio—technical progress— 
sustained earnings and dividend prospects ahead. 


In addition... you will have the assurance of knowing that each 
security you buy on our advice in THE FORECAST Weekly 
Bulletins is constantly supervised and you are told precisely 


WHEN TO TAKE YOUR PROFITS. 


ENROLL NOW TO BE SURE TO RECEIVE 
THESE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The time to act is now—so you will be certain to receive 
our recommendations as soon as issued, as the greatest profits 
are made at the beginning of a move. 


Mail your enrollment today — with a list of your holdings 
(12 at a time). Our staff will analyze them and advise you 
which can be retained now with peace of mind — which are 
vulnerable and should be sold, thus releasing funds to buy 
our new recommendations at strategic buying prices. 











Mal Coupon 
Joday ! 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


I enclose [J $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [1] $100 for a year’s subscription. 


FREE SERVICE TO NOVEMBER 3, 1953 











(Service to start at once but date from November 3) 
SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 























Air Mail: $1.00 six months: [] $2.00 (J Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
one year in U. S. and Canada. important market turning points...When 


Special Offer 
MONTHS’ $60 
SERVICE Special Delivery: ©) $5.20 six months to buy and when to sell...when to ex- 
(J $10.40 one year. pand or contract my position. 


ONTHS’ 
l ae a $100 Name 


Address 


City State. 
Your subscription shall not be assigned et List up to 12 of your securities for our 
any time without your t. ui lytical and y 








Complete service will start at 
once but date from November 3. 
Subscriptions to The Forecast 
are deductible for tax purposes. 
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DIVIDENDS , 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 173 ’ 
PREFERENCE STOCK { 


4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


> 
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: PREFERENCE STOCK 
4 4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
> 

» 4 
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\ 
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DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 

Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
: vertible Series. 
The above dividends are pay- 
? able April 30, 1953, to stock- 
7 holders of record April 5, 1953. 
§ Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
4 Angeles, April 30, 1953. 


4 P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
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March 20, 1953 



































CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIvIDEND No. 21 } 


——————EEE 


Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Two and One-HalfCents(6212¢) 
per share on the capital stock of Py 
the Company, payable on May 
15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
April 15, 1953. 

R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
I March 19, 1953 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 149 


xs on March 11, 
{ } si ¢ he 







per share upon the 
capital stoc This 
paid by check o 
common } 

close of bu 
The Transfe 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


April 15, 1953, to 
s of record at the 
*ss on March 23, 1953. 
30o0ks will not be closed. 
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San Francisco, California 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


A few weeks ago more than a 
million, two hundred and twenty 
thousand share owners received the 
1952 Annual Report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

On the cover is a picture of three 
transistors—the Bell System inven- 
tion that may prove to be one of the 
great landmarks of telephone re- 
search. Inside are stories and pictures 
that show how the telephone busi- 
ness has grown in the past few years. 

The report tells of new develop- 
ments: of telephones that answer 
themselves and record messages and 
how some day you may dial your own 
Long Distance calls. 

It shows how close teamwork in 
research, manufacturing, and opera- 


EGRAPH COMPANY 


tions has helped keep down the cost 
of service in the face of rising prices. 
The report says: 


“This country has always enjoved 
the best telephone service in the 
world. ‘Today, in the abundance and 
scope of the service—in its ability to 
meet new needs—in its importance 
to the welfare and security of the na- 
tion —the value of the telephone has 
reached a new high. 


&< 

The Bell Svstem intends and ex- 
pects to keep this value growing. 
Our research is charting new paths. 
Our laboratories and our telephone 


manufacturing and operating organ- 
izations work closely and effectively 
.and they are all devoted 


together . . 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A copy of this 1952 Annual Report will be sent to you on request. Address the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


The Story of Growth 
and of 


Things to Come 


to the common purpose of serving 
the public well. ‘Telephone people 
in all branches of the business have 
the will as well as the skill to provide 
an ever-improving service at the low- 
est possible cost. 


“We must prosper to serve well. 
We must serve well to prosper. We 
must have capable, well-paid cm- 
plovees who find real opportunity in 
the business. We must think and 
act for the long run. 


“This policy is in the public inter- 
est and is the mainspring of all our 
effort. With eagerness and enthusi- 
asm, we look forward to rendering 
ever better and more valuable service 
to the nation.” 
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Cc. G. Wrcxorr, Editor-Publisher 
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Industry 
Business 


Foreign Affairs,/ «1 Politics ~ : 


The Trend of Events 


WHAT RATE WILL THE TREASURY PAY?... The finan- 
cial world is waiting tensely for the forthcoming 
change in the rates the Treasury will have to pay for 
its borrowings. This will be a major development but 
it has been foreshadowed for over a year by the per- 
sistent and prolonged decline in long-term govern- 
ment bonds. With the current yields on the Victory 
214s at 2.95%, it is very clear that the Treasury is 
preparing to finance itself at a rate of not less than 
3% for medium-term loans. However, since the true 
rate for long-term money is now as high as 334%, 
it seems doubtful that the Treasury will be able to 
do much financing for the longer maturities under 
a minimum of 314%. 

From the broader viewpoint, the situation is of 
great significance as it definitely heralds a contra- 
inflationary period which will intensify the process 
of credit restriction. It is assumed, however, that the 
Treasury will take pains to stretch out the period 
of adjustment lest any sudden moves dislocate the 
entire structure of bond prices. Certainly any such 
precipitate decline as that which took place in 1920 
and which brought the price of Liberty 4 14s down 
18 points under par must be prevented. Judging by 
the gradualistic approach of 


businessmen must prepare themselves for higher 
money rates generally. 


SHARP DROP IN LIVING COSTS... There is good 
news for the average citizen in the decline in the 
consumer index which was (mid-January to mid- 
February) the sharpest for any single month in the 
past year. The index, which measures price changes 
in hundreds of items affecting living costs on 
February 15 stood at 113.4 per cent, the same as 
last June. This is the third straight month of the 
current decline. 

Although most controls were lifted after the re- 
cent index was compiled, a survey of current prices 
for consumer items would not seem to indicate that 
the major leveling process now under way has been 
interrupted. While there have been several advances 
in primary materials—copper, principally—ordinary 
living costs have been affected principally by the 
steady increase in supplies, indicating that the end 
of controls merely registered the actual situation 
which exists rather than precipitating a new one. 

A reduction in living costs puts more money in the 
pockets of the tens of millions of consumers. This, 
obviously, increases their abil- 





Treasury officials to this thor- 
ny problem, there will be no 
repetition of such an occur- 
rence. However, the action of 
the market for long-term gov- 
ernment issues unmistakably 
shows that institutional in- 
vestors and other important 
holders are preparing for 
further adjustment in the 
price level. In the meantime, 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” This 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. A. T. Miller’s stock 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


ity to satisfy other needs. To 
the extent to which this has 
occurred, the development is 
favorable to business gener- 
ally. This is an excellent illus- 
tration of the fact that the 
American economy, if un- 
shackled and allowed to func- 
tion freely, is quite capable of 
producing efficiently and 
cheaply, and that it possseses 
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resources within itself sufficiently powerful to gen- 
erate a higher and wider base of national well-being. 


IS THIS ECONOMY?...A reorganization of the De- 
partment of Commerce along somewhat dubious 
lines is being contemplated by the Secretary and his 
chief aids. This would be a major shake-up. Among 
other consequences would be the reduction of the 
present fifty-five offices now scattered around the 
country to a dozen or fifteen, at the most. The object 
of the plan, as might be supposed, is to obtain more 
economical operation in the Department. The ques- 
tion, however, is whether real efficiency would not 
be sacrificed in the attempt. 

Under the envisaged set-up, the field district 
offices of the Department, numbering some forty- 
two, would be abandoned and the job left to the re- 
gional offices. To assist the heads of these regional 
offices, two committees would be established. One 
would be a policy-making group, composed of lead- 
ing businessmen-merchants, industrialists and bank- 
ers. The second would be composed of technicians, 
economists antl other experts to give technical advice 
on specific projects. Both committees would serve 
without pay but are, nevertheless, expected, accord- 
ing to Secretary Weeks, “to work diligently and to 
take responsibility for decisions reached by the 
group.” 

Considering that one of the most important and 
valuable functions of the Department of Commerce 
has been to assemble and publish data vital to the 
business community, it would seem that two un- 
wanted consequences will flow from the proposed re- 
organization In the first place, elimination of the 
field offices will restrict the volume of data now avail- 
able to the business community, through the exisfing 
machinery of the Department. 

The accuracy of this information which has been 
supplied for many years has never been questioned. 
It is true that some dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed at times because of the time lag necessarily 
involved in the period between collecting and pub- 
lishing the data. It is felt that data thus presented is 
not recent enough to afford a clue as to current busi- 
ness trends. While valid, this criticism overlooks the 
fact that the kind of statistics furnished by the De- 
partment is essential to a study of the basic and 
longer-term pattern rather than nearby trends. For 
this reason, any attempt to substitute hastily collect- 
ed data in the interest of providing current informa- 
tion could easily lead to an unsound method of arriv- 
ing at conclusions on economic trends as the data 
necessarily would have to be less accurate. 

The second criticism of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion is based on the likelihood that voluntary service 
by the members of the two committees to be estab- 
lished, in the long run, would be impossible to attain. 
There is no doubt that the new members would be 
perfectly sincere in their desire to do what was re- 
quired of them. However, they are busy executives, 
with important interests of their own. It is doubtful 
that they could find the time to do an adequate job, 
under the circumstances. 

No doubt the Secretary of Commerce believes sub- 
stantial savings can be achieved under the planned 
set-up. We doubt, however, whether this is the right 
kind of economy. 


END OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
... The R.F.C., a familiar landmark on the American 
financial scene for the past two decades is going to 
be allowed to disappear a year from next June, when 
its legal authority ends. There is even some basis for 
belief that its demise may be hastened somewhat. 
In any case, from now on until the end of the R.F.C. 
individual loans will be limited to quite small sums, 
placing the agency, as it were, in the small loan 
category. 

Originally, the R.F.C. as established under the 
Hoover administration, was created to extend large- 
scale financial aid to basic industries and business 
organizations as a direct means of combating the 
effects of the depression. As such, it was a success, 
though its life had to be extended far beyond the 
two years originally proposed by President Hoover. 
Very few at that time foresaw this possibility. 

In recent years, the ample private credit facilities 
for large-scale industry and finance have rendered 
the operations of the R.F.C. more or less obsolete, 
and its functions accordingly have been transferred 
to meeting credit demands of small business. The ap- 
proaching dissolution of the agency, therefore, is 
merely a recognition that its basic functions are no 
longer required. 


Though the R.F.C. did a good job, on the whole, 
and one, remarkable to say, which was profitable for 
the government, quite a unique occurrence for a 
government agency—its reputation unfortunately 
was tarnished in its latter days through disclosure 
of corrupt dealing and violation of sound, ethical 
business codes. This is a regrettable but probably 
inevitable accompaniment of the activities of any 
federal lending agency where the opportunities for 
influence-peddling can be multiplied and government 
officials tempted. If for no other reason, the passing 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation should be 
welcomed as another development in the federal 
house-cleaning process. 





NEWS OF THE HIGHEST IMPORTANCE 


As we go to press, dispatches from Peiping 
indicate that the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment is making what seem its first serious move 
to end the Korean war through agreeing sub- 
stantially with the last United Nations pro- 
posals for concluding an armistice. As might 
have been expected, this important development 
was immediately reflected in press and radio 
throughout the world and in our stock market. 
It would be premature, however, to arrive at 
the conclusion that because the Korean armis- 
tice negotiations apparently are about to be 
resumed, the end of the cold war is in sight. In 
any event, we must rely on the President and 
his advisers to make their moves cautiously and 
with full awareness of the deviousness of Soviet 
diplomacy. Americans are agreed that the 
stakes are too great to permit serious mistakes 
at this late stage. 
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As 9 See JL! 


By JOHN CORDELLI 


BUILDING INTERNATIONAL RESPECT FOR THE U. S. 


I n the kind of war the free world is waging 
against communist imperialism—a war in which civil 
strife and the breakdown of a country’s economy 
are the goals—ideas and forthright propagandizing 
of these ideas through the written or spoken word 
count as much as battalions. Considering the moral 
level of the Western World’s ideas which champion 
the freedom and 
the dignity of the 
individual, our 
side should have 
been winning 
hands down. 

Instead, not 
only the free 
world, but even 
the United States 
— with its mes- 
sage of the ac- 
complishment of 
free enterprise — 
has been on the 
defensive, letting 
the Kremlin . 
usurp the initia- 
tive from time to 
time. The Tru- 
man-Acheson pol- 
icy of “contain- 
ment” of Russian 
imperialism was 
basically a nega- 
tive line. We are 
discovering only 
now that our 
psychological 
warfare on which 
hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars 
was spent was 
run half-heartedly by men who let it bog down in 
red tape and personal quarrels. We are discovering 
only now that the Board of Psychological Strategy 
was all but helpless in coordinating our various 
forms of action abroad: diplomatic, military, eco- 
nomic assistance, or just propaganda. 

We welcomed, therefore, General Eisenhower’s 
campaign assurances that he would see to it that 
our psychological warfare offensive against interna- 
tional communism would be coordinated. We are 
glad to report that progress is being made in regain- 
ing initiative in the battle of ideas, initiative which 
we lost almost completely during the months of 
presidential campaign and the presidential inter- 
regnum. Apparently the investigation of the Voice 
of America will make it a more efficient and forceful 
agency in the future. Mr. C. D. Jackson, the pub- 


{WHITE HOUSE. 


PRESS 
CONFERENCE 


APRIL 4, 1953 


“THANK YOU MR. PRESIDENT’ 





lisher of Fortune, who was appointed to head the 
Psychological Strategy Board, is to be in the future 
in direct personal contact with the President and to 
be his special advisor. Meanwhile another Mr. Jack- 
son (William), a New York investment banker, is 
to submit a plan for “unified and dynamic” strategy 
for the cold war sometime this summer. 

In the UN As- 
sembly, too, the 
initiative is being 
slowly wrested 
from the Rus- 
sians by our new 
Ambassador, Mr. 
Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., who, 
in his first en- 
counter with 
Vishinsky, has 
lived up to his 
Senate reputa- 
tion of being a 
skilful debater. 
Mr. Lodge be- 
lieves that we 
have a moral 
right to use the 
United Nations 
Assembly as a 
sounding board 
of our ideas as 
much as the com- 
munists did in 
the past. Answer- 
ing the charge of 
the communist 
delegation from 
Prague that our 
Mutual Security 
Program was “an act of aggression”, Mr. Lodge 
turned the tables on the Czech reds. “The Mutual 
Security Program will stop not only for us,” he de- 
clared, “but for all free world, when the threat of 
Russian aggression is lifted”, adding significantly, 
“we long for the day of honest negotiations ... and 
we will meet the Soviet Union half way any time.” 

Meanwhile our bid for the initiative in psychologi- 
cal warfare has been accompanied by a series of 
developments the import of which should not be lost 
on the new masters in the Kremlin. There was Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s victory in West Germany Bunde- 
stag, which removed another obstacle in the path of 
the new European Army. Marshal Tito, who suc- 
cessfully defied the Kremlin’s “diktat”, is bringing 
home from London not only Britain’s assurance of 
military support should (Please turn to page 62) 
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—New Market Test Lies Ahead— 


With new factors now emerging, particularly the new Chinese peace offer, the Dow aver- 
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ages have retreated from recent levels. On the whole, the market stood up well through pian 
the first quarter under a variety of tests but new peace moves are producing some “RP 
confusion. At this stage, policy should continue reasonably conservative and _ selective. = 
Stop] 
been 
By A. T. MILLER mod: 
cern 
be s 
&Y n terms of the Dow industrial average, the market high around mid-March, and have retreated  degt 
movement of stock prices was moderately downward only nominally from it. Trading volume, heretofore ing 
over the past fortnight, with most of the net decline quiet, increased substantially in Monday’s decline. tory 
for the period occurring in the week ended March 27. As noted here a fortnight ago, you get a different no. 
The decline was accentuated Monday, March 30, as_ picture from the perspective of our broad weekly pre: 
a consequence of the Chinese move for a Korean indexes, While the Dow industrial and rail averages cont 
armistice. The average gave up roughly half of have been confined to indecisive trading-range fluc- __ nific 
the rise from the February reaction low to the mid- _tuation for roughly three months, our indexes of 100 — ern! 
March recovery high, at which it halted a little short low-priced stocks, of 100 high-priced stocks and of deb 
of the key supply level represented by the bull- 300 stocks (composite index) have definitely, even terr 
market high attaind early in January on the post- though not greatly, extended their post-election rise. ratl 
election upswing. Rails have fared better, holding All three ended the week to March 20 at new bull- _—iban 
fairly close to their recent best recovery level, which market highs; and reflected comparatively good sup- mat 
was only a fraction under the average’s bull-market port last week. The number of individual stocks inte 
high of last December. Utilities reached a new bull- making new 1952-1953 highs has continued largely uns 
to exceed those sagging to new lows, rea 
MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT although by a somewhat smaller plural- = The 
’ ee ity last week than in recent prior weeks. no. 
THE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS 7 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET—1909 The First-Quarter Performance cor 
300 sid 
Whether viewed in terms of the Dow flov 
~ averages or our more inclusive weekly In 
indexes, market performance so far in wo 
1953, with the first quarter virtually put shi 
260 by as this is written, can give no great nis 
comfort to the bears. In some respects ho: 
240 it has been a test period. There was avi 
DEMAND for STOCKS ~ ample justification for a January-Feb- mé 
AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS Y STOCKS 220 ruary sell-off on technical grounds be- we 
AT RISING PRICES ~ paceman os meameuedin cause of the scope of the post-election fa 
AT DECLINING PRICES viel rise concentrated mostly in November- of 
*: December; and because of the na- ne 
J AT te reaction from the 
° initial over-enthusiastic celebration of 
MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND the Eisenhower election. The latter re- su 
M.W.S. 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS _— eo aa — sere 2 of | : 
3EAKE AY RiGuT asic confidence in the ministration. | : 
260 Se oreriitinn a <0 It simply means, as was _ inevitable, ge 
a ee J. a second-thought allowance for the com- st 
ts 2 “Veoo | we aa i gong = rug seed ce 
ion inherited, the time factor involve o1 
240 M.W.S. 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS. |, in working out new policies or altera- qi 
tions of old ones, and recognition of the | y 
fact that conservative policies, although b 
fundamentally desirable, can cut both 
ways, so far as the market is concerned. P 
Government spending should be re- : 
duced, but that would subtract some- | 
thing from present high business activ- ‘ 
ity. Whether it will be reduced, when is 
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and by how much are un- 
certain. The budget should 
be balanced, but that re- 
quires that most tax relief 
be deferred. It makes it 
less certain, even if per- 
haps still likely, that EPT 
will be permitted to expire 
June 30. Doubt about it, 
possible delay and changes 
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DOW JONES 


” INDUSTRIALS 


ago 


in pre-tax incomes take 
some of the allure out of 
“EPT-relief” stocks. In- 
flation ought to be 
stopped, and probably has on 
been so far as peak com- 
modity prices are con- | 2% 
cerned, but can inflation | '*° 
be stopped without some 115 
degree of deflation follow- 
ing in due time? Past his- 
tory says the answer is \o5 
no. Under anything like a 
present money - market 56 
conditions, can any sig- os 
nificant part of the Gov- 
ernment’s vast short-term 
debt be shifted into long- 
term bonds in investment, 
rather than commercial- 
banking hands, without a 
material further rise in 
interest rates and further 
unsettlement of an _ al- 
ready soft bond market? 
The answer appears to be 
no. 

The market has_ been 
confronted in the first quarter with all of the con- 
siderations heretofore cited, plus the usual heavy 
flow of investors’ cash into March 15 tax payments. 
In addition, there has been the general increase in 
world uncertainty resulting from the shift of leader- 
ship in Russia, plus recent baffling shifts in Commu- 
nist emphasis between “peace talk” on the one hand, 
hostile actions on the other. Yet the Dow industrial 
average declined less than 4.4% from the bull- 
market high to the February low, and closed last 
week less than 2.3% under the January high. In the 
face of the considerations cited, our broader indexes 
of stock prices, as heretofore noted, worked up to 
new highs. 

Of course, the market has had the all-important 
support of a generally high level of business activity 
througn the first quarter. Compared with the fourth 
quarter of last year, there have been at least small 
gains in industrial production, employment, con- 
sumer income, the buying power of income, and in 
consumer spending. Compared with the first quarter 
of 1952, the gains are substantial. Aggregate first- 
quarter dividends have modestly exceeded the high 
year-ago level. Total first-quarter earnings may not 
better those of a year ago, the first quarter of 1952 
profits having been the best of the year; but will 
prove to have been materially above the lowest in- 
terim levels of 1952 (those of the third quarter), 
and probably a little above the quarterly average 
profits of 1952. 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


Ofe ourse, the 64-dollar question is: where do we 
go from here? So far as economic activity is con- 
cerned, that is not a matter of further gain because, 
from the present high level, further possible gain, 
if any, figures to be slight. It is a matter of how long 
the present peak or near-peak activity may be main- 
tained. The answer involves no little conjecture. 
However, as things look today, there is little doubt 
about a good second quarter; and the chances are 
that we will go at least well into the third quarter 
with generally satisfactory business. As usual, the 
further ahead one tries to look, the less assured is 
the outlook. Barring foreign events calculated to 
force even greater emphasis on arms production, the 
fourth-quarter economic potential is questionable 
from this distance, that of 1954 more so. Booms, in 
which the key arch is durable-goods activity, do not 
last forever; and this one is already far older and 
far bigger than any past one. 

Arms appropriations may be reduced somewhat 
for the fiscal year starting next July 1, and the rate 
of Pentagon spending of previously authorized 
funds might be braked to some extent. But defense 
outlays for the calendar year 1953 will exceed last 
year’s; and the year’s end is likely to find them at 
or close to the present level. Their peak stimulation, 
in terms of direct effect on industrial production, has 
been felt or nearly so—their maximum psychological 
stimulation having been (Please turn to page 61) 
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What is the Mystery in...... 


$110 Billion Defense Appropriations? 


By JAMES T. ROBERTS 


oR July 1st, this year, the federal carry- 
over of funds from past appropriations will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $110 billion. Of 
this amount, about $63 billion is accounted for by 
the military establishment, with another $10.5 billion 
in foreign aid. 

In view of these enormous available funds, many 
Americans do not understand why it is necessary 
to add another $40 odd billion—as will presumably 
be done in the next budget—for defense. What they 
do not understand is that a large part of the bal- 
ances have already been contracted for—and funds, 
therefore, earmarked—and other funds obligated 
without actually having been contracted. As a 
matter of fact, if Congress votes for the next bud- 
get, without making any really serious cuts, total 
funds available for expenditure—past, present and 
future—would swell to the incredible figure of near 
$175 billion. Of this, not less than $110 billion is 
the figure for defense alone. 

Under the circumstances, the American taxpayer 
may be pardoned for asking whether he is getting his 
money’s worth, or nearly so. This is what we are 
attempting to answer in this article but the reader 
is forewarned that the subject is vast and that there 
are many pitfalls in the way of arriving at anything 
like a clear picture. Yet, it is time that the job is 
attempted, even if only the general outlines can be 
made visible. 

While it is true that millions of American tax- 
payers have been wondering if the United States 
has been getting its money’s worth for the billions 





of treasure being poured out for various phases of 
defense, especially munitions of war, those same 
Americans, in all probability, would differ widely 
on what they regarded as their money’s worth! 
Before the inquiry can be pressed in detail it is most 
vital to take an historic view. 

If lives are worth more than dollars, a large return 


is being realized on the defense expenditures; if the | 


reverse attitude be entertained, we are paying an 
amazingly dear price. 

To point this case it is convenient to go back 
exactly one hundred years, to the Crimean War, 
eas similar in type of locale to the Korean 

ar. 


Money or Men 


Out of 174,000 allied troops, the allied losses were 
70,000. The Russian losses were 128,000 out of 
170,000 men. The Russians lost 102,670 at the Siege 
of Sevastopol alone. 

Now as to financial costs in that war. The British 
cost was about $350 million. The French costs were 
$465 million. The Russian costs were $710 million. 
These figures cast a light on the question: are we 
getting our money’s worth for defense appropria- 
tions? Both sides together in the Crimean War spent 
$1.5 billion and sustained hideous losses in men. In 
the Korean War the United States—only one ally—so 
far has spent $10 billion. Its casualities have been 
all too heavy but, in proportion to the total number 
of men engaged, the two wars present a perfect 
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were carrier-based. Yet the land-based planes flew 
83 per cent of the missions and the carrier planes 
flew 17 per cent. A carrier force costs seven times 
as much as an equivalent land-based force. It re- 
quires nine times the man-power, consumes thirteen 
times the amount of fuel and, according to some 
critics, is more vulnerable because, for instance, an 
entire carrier could be sunk by a lucky submarine 
attack or even perhaps by touching a mine. 

Now, on such a showing, it would seem almost 
obvious that we are getting far more money’s worth 
out of the Air Force funds spent on the land-based 
planes than for the larger sums spent on the carriers. 
Yet, it can be urged, the carriers are highly mobile. 
They can be moved great distances at high speed at 
short notice. They protect merchant shipping and 
have a potential value above that of the land-based 


contrast: in the Crimean War men were more ex- 
pendable than money; in the Korean War the Amer- 
ican people have preferred to spend the money! 


American Costs Ten Times Russian 






dt The United States has four to five men in uniform 
ae”? back of the lines to every combat soldier and, in addi- 
ge tion, thousands of civilian employes a large part of 
Swhose duty, directly or indirectly, is to keep the 
\I combat soldier alive. The Russians are reliably re- 
ms ported to have five combat soldiers to every three 
"3 back of the line. A loose estimate places the Amer- 
ican cost at ten times that of the Russian. It requires 
a full realization of these facts to intelligently ask, 
' to say nothing of answering the question posed. Is 
<== 3 the greater protection, more careful provision for 


L- Yi the soldier our money’s worth? 
Meet There is the question of 
' rotation, for example. In the 
£5: RESEM First and Second World Wars, 
st troops were given rest periods 
= \ in back areas but they were 
\\ not rotated home even though, 
as in the First World War as to 
all and in the Second as to 
most, the distance was far 
shorter than the distance 
home from Korea. This is 
immensely expensive. 
Another approach to this 
intricately vexed question has 
to do with the division of the 
budgeted sums proposed to be 
expended for the armed ser- 
vices. As a broad general 
rule, it has been customary 
S of for Congress to consider the 
ame total sum and then divide 
ey it into substantially equal 
rth! parts—one third for the Army, 
nost one third for the Navy, in- 
cluding the Marine Corps, and 
one third for the Air Force. 
' Each branch _ believes __it 
should have more and _ it 
probably can variously be 
shown that the taxpayer is 
getting more of his money’s 
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Basic Approach Needed for 
Handling Defense Funds 


By Senator Harry F. Byrd 


“As a member of the Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, | know that vast 
additional sums can be saved and the 
military effort improved by full and 
sympathetic use of the business pro- 
cedures established in the Eberstadt 
amendments to the Unification Act. 

“There is no desire on the part of 
anyone to slow down or curtail the 
defense effort and we are largely 
dependent upon the advice of mili- 
tary experts as to the requirements. 
Never before has the responsibility 
resting on military men been so great 
or so grave. Their advice must be 
based upon the realization that fiscal 
and economic crackup can be just as 
deadly to our democratic institutions 
as military defeat and they must act 
accordingly in all they do.” 


As to Deliveries 


On the immediate question 
of whether sums appropriated 
by Congress and paid for by 
the taxpayers are resulting 
in adaquate deliveries, there 
has just occurred what in the 
minds of many amounts to a 
scandal in connection with 
ammunition for Korea. On his 
return from his active com- 
mand in Korea, General Van 
Fleet told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that there 
has been a shortage of am- 
munition ever since he took 
command. Testimony showed 
that there has existed a defi- 
nite shortage for at least 22 
months despite the circum- 
stance that frequent remon- 
strances had been sent to 
Washington. 

It was brought out that 
since the beginning of the 
Korean Conflict, Congress has 
appropriated for Army ammu- 
nition alone (excluding the 
Navy and the Air Force) 


worth from one service than 








$6.7 billion. Deliveries during 














from another in relation to a — 
specific period or area of 
activity. This is a natural attitude. 
— Controversial Expenditures 
_— Especially since the services have been unified 
tish | there has been something very close to acrimonious 
rere | Tivalry between the Army and the Navy and, within 
ion, | the Navy, on certain policies. In the Navy the ques- 
we | tion of super-aircraft carriers has been an especially 
rig. | bitter bone of contention. Storms of controversy on 
ent | this issue rage in Congress. Only two weeks ago 
“In | the Joint Chiefs of Staff were faced with the 
_so | necessity of cutting $4,250,000,000 from the Navy 
een | budget. As the big carriers are the most costly units, 
ber | it is expected they will be eliminated. _ 
‘ect Congress has figures showing that since the be- 
| ginning of the Conflict in Korea, 75 per cent of air- 
er | craft in combat were land-based. About 25 per cent 
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the fiscal years 1951, 1952 and 
1953 have amounted to only 
$1.9 billion. Moreover, it was shown that nearly 
$1 billion in ammunition, for which appropriation 
has been made, has not been even contracted for 
despite the continuing shortage reported by Gen- 
eral Van Fleet. This would appear to be a clear case 
in which the taxpayer has not been getting his 
money’s worth if supplies appropriated for be con- 
trasted with deliveries. 

As a result of this revelation, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion creating a sub-committee of five to carry on a 
continuing investigation to determine whether de- 
liveries of ammunition are made. 

There are so many facets to the money’s worth 
question that the explanation of the Pentagon, as 
elicited so far, on the ammunition shortage must be 
heard. The answer is the old story of rivalry between 
the uniformed Brass and high civilian officials. The 





Army officers insist that they have drawn up pro- 
duction orders for ammunition (as well as other 
items) only to have civilian officials of the office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Budget Bureau 
either pare them ruthlessly or postpone putting them 
into effect. 

A particular example is cited in the case of 
materiel orders. When the truce talks started at 
Panmunjom so long ago, high civilian officers im- 
mediately put through orders cancelling plans for 
production on the ground that it would be folly to 
send vast quantities of munitions to Korea because 
there would be little action during the truce talks and 
the whole thing might be over shortly! This situation 
obtained until about four months ago but there is a 
wide gap to fill before ammunition supplies can 
reach what they should be. So there is the question 
of whether the taxpayer has been getting his defense 
money’s worth out of the salaries of the officials who 
placed the stop orders! 

It is not to be gainsaid that, in contrast with 
other nations and especially Russia and China, the 
United States has the most costly military policy. 
It is based almost wholly on the question of whether 
men or money are worth the more. By having nine 
uniformed men behind every airman on combat duty 
and four to five behind every combat soldier although 
only about one uniformed sailor for each one aboard 
ship with thousands of civilians in addition, Amer- 
ican policies hold that lives are saved. All this back- 
ground force vastly enhances the active man’s mo- 
bility, prepardedness, health, morale—all contribut- 
ing to ultimate fire-power in action which, of course, 
is the final test in warfare. (Yet, with all this back- 
ground, we have seen the ammunition shortage in 
Korea.) 


The Cost of Gadgets 


There can be no question that a whole world of 
inventors try without ceasing to sell things to the 


other items than Foreign Aid and the Military. 


the first half of the year. 


will take at least an 8% cut. 


lam sure that all of these things can be accomplished. 











Written Exclusively for The Magazine of Wall Street 
By JOHN TABER, Chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations 


Appropriation estimates involving $73.8 billion have been submitted for the fiscal year 1954, included in which 
were $41.5 billion for the Department of Defense and $7.6 million for Foreign Aid. This leaves $25 billion for 


We should be able to cut the Military and Foreign Aid at least $5 billion apiece, because of the surplus funds 
that are on hand. The Military had on hand as of the first of January unspent funds totalling $86 billion, or enough 
to carry them for at least 22 years—with the exception of the routine requirement of approximately $14 billion 
for annual pay and operating expenses; and the Foreign Aid people had on hand as of the first of January 
$13,265,000, or enough to carry them 212 years without another dollar, at the rate they had been operating during 


armed forces. Officers and technicians who decide 
what to buy are usually keen judges but American 
inventive genius is so great that the gadgets which 
have been adopted by the armed services are almost 
countless. The Prepardedness Sub-Committee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee brought out 
how each service had its own catalogue of gadgets, 
each one a sizable book, showing, of course, many 
duplications with often the most trivial differences 
in specification for an item for the Army or for the 
Navy. 

There are small items such as specially designed 
notebooks but there also are aiming devices for 
fighter planes costing from $15,000 to $18,000 apiece 
and one type for bombers costing $300,000. These 
figures are per unit to be multiplied by the number 
purchased. An automatic pilot costs about $20,000. 
While it keeps a plane stabilized if a pilot is hit, it 
also makes long flights easier on the pilot as he can 
leave his controls and rest. Pressurized cabins are 
expensive but they are rapidly being installed in 
thousands of planes. 


The Budget Procedure 


On the question of necessity, there can be more 
than one opinion. In the last World War, the Ger- 
mans maintained their air raids for much longer 
than the Allies had deemed likely partly because they 
did not use the time and materials to place gadgets 
in their planes. The last planes flown had lonely 
looking instrument-boards but they could fly and 
drop bombs! 

It has been suggested that, within Departments, 
there is much quarrelling as to how money shall be 
spent. That is true enough but, so far as Congress is 
concerned, it has been extraordinarily open-handed 
with the armed services. With the military, budget 
procedure has been simple ever since Korea and, 
indeed, practically during the entire last war. The 
Bureau of the Budget, (Please turn to page 56) 








The lead time which we had provided was evidently too large, and we must shorten it. This reduction in ap- 
propriations can be made without any decrease in the defense that is supplied, or the Foreign Relief that is supplied. 

Simply, instead of letting contracts in the future upon blueprints, the Armed Services will have to let them upon 
approved models and not change the plans every day. We will have to have more of a business administration and 
one that is prepared to supply to the people more goods for the same effort. 

The appropriations for the other agencies, while some present problems where we cannot make cuts, others 
yield readily to that sort of treatment, and we should be able to save $2 billion on the other items. Most of them 


The spending budget can, | believe, without any trouble, be balanced by a careful application of the rules that 
| have indicated, and greater care on the part of the departments in passing upon items that will use funds. A 
great many of these housing projects that are not needed should be abandoned. Many of the requests for additional 
personne! should be eliminated, and we should get down to the point where the people are ready to get along with 
less service from their Government and do more of the things for themselves. 

Unless there is an awakening to the need for this new look at the whole governmental picture, unless the rank 
and file can be persuaded to go along with it, it is going to be very difficult for the United States to land right side 
up; but with public support and backed by a public demand for a strict screening of activities by the Government, 
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Which Industries Plan 
New Productive 


Capacity in 1953 


—And Why? By WARD GATES 


Tis question whether American industry is 
approaching a point of excess capacity is being 
answered in two diametrically different ways. On the 
one hand, ecenomists and other professional observ- 
ers are inclined to the view that caution is now 
needed with respect to adding to the already huge 
manufacturing capacity. On the other hand, corpo- 
ration officials entrusted with formulating and exe- 
cuting policies for capital improvements in plant and 
equipment, as judged by their great outlays recent 
and prospective, see no reason for materially alter- 
ing their decision to maintain these expenditures on a 
high level. They feel their companies must keep pace 
with the long-range economic growth of the country 
and to maintain a strong competitive position. 

The difference in the two attitudes perhaps is ac- 
counted for by the disposition of economists to give 
undue weight to the enormous capital investment 
by American industry since the end of World War 
II in estimating whether such rate of growth can be 
maintained without creating an unbalanced supply 
situation in the next several years. Presumably they 
feel that our present productive capacity has already 
reached a point that will more than provide for the 
nation’s needs, military and civilian. Corporation 
officials probably agree with this point of view on 
the more immediate future but since their objectives 
necessarily are of a long-range nature, they are 
thinking in terms of supplying the economy five and 
ten years hence, as well as the next year or two. 

“Capacity” is a relative term, of course. Total pro- 
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This article discusses the all-important 
question as to whether we are near- 
ing over-capacity. A detailed survey 
of the situation in many important 
industries is included. The disc 

is of great interest to businessmen 
and investors, as no other problem 
has greater significance to-day. 









ductive capacity of a nation may be exces- 
sive if buying power is reduced; or, the 
same capacity may be insufficient if general demand 
should increase suddenly and dynamically. 

What is the situation at the present time? Since 
the end of World War II, we have spent $144 billion 
for plant and equipment. By the end of 1953, the 
sum will amount to over $170 billion. In other words, 
this year alone more than $26 billion will have been 
added to plant and equipment expenditures. 

At the same time, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Index of Industrial Production, the latter 
has now reached the highest point in history, stand- 
ing at approximately 239 at the beginning of March. 
The rate of industrial production is now consider- 
ably higher than at any time in 1951 or 1952 and 
seems destined to reach still higher levels in the 
months immediately ahead. Though not applying to 
all industries equally, it would seem that present 
plant capacity is steadily being absorbed without 
difficulty by the nation’s total demand as of the 
present. 

This is further indicated by a 3% increase of 
manufacturers’ sales in 1952 which amounted to 
$276.5 billion. This rise took place notwithstanding 
the loss of production caused by the steel strike. This 
was the more impressive since, on balance, an eas- 
ing of prices took place in 1952 which meant that 
actual physical volume of deliveries was higher, 
thereby requiring a higher rate of production and 
more plant to provide for the increase. 

For the durable goods industries, sales amounted 
to $132.8 billion, a 5% gain over 1951. At the same 














Expenditures on New Plant and Equipment 
(by U. S. Business, 1951-53 ) 


















































Percent 

1951 1952 1953 Change 

(Millions of dollars)  (Est.) 1952-53 

NI secs c5n as -cacsetecnesseencyseee $11,130 $12,452 $11,907 — 4% 
Durable goods industries ...................... 5,168 5,869 5,326 —-9 
Primary iron and steel..................... 1,304 1,681 1,391 —17 
Primary nonferrous metals .............. 277 502 376 —25 
Fabricated metal products .............. 421 350 360 3 
Electrical machinery and equipment 359 389 454 17 
Machinery except electrical ............. 675 763 820 7 
Motor vehicles and equipment ........ 736 810 686 —15 

Transportation equipment excl. 

motor vehicles .......................006. 182 214 160 —25 
Stone, clay and glass products.......... 388 293 280 —4 
Other durable goods ...................... 826 866 798 ae 
Nondurable goods industries .............. 5,962 6,583 6,582 0 
Food and kindred products oot 657 634 589 —7 
ne, eet Sees a 311 381 416 9 
Textile mill products ............... eS 695 512 380 —26 
Paper and allied products .............. 489 433 424 —2 
Chemicals and allied products... 1,283 1,507 1,450 —4 
Petroleum and coal products .......... 2,014 2,494 2,651 6 
Rubber products .......................00 187 245 271 ih 
Other nondurable goods ................ 327 378 401 6 
Wiebe nigsn Se eee eo sense ey gt estes 911 850 871 2 
Seen Ce ee te 1,474 1,398 1,120 —20 
Transportation, other than rail .............. 1,492 1,394 1,384 —1 
NN I Foc cs ceca cahesevepicstcsospstesen set 3,855 3,961 4,017 1 
Commercial and other ............................ 7,470 6,804 6,972 2 











$26,271 


ment in defense and defense-related in- . 


dustries is the shrinkage in the volume 
of new applications for rapid deprecia- 
tion certificates. By the end of 1953, 
about 80% of the total program of pro- 
moting the defense effort through these 
certificates will have been completed. 
This means a total of $18 billion out of 
about $23 billion, will have been ab- 
sorbed by the end of 1953. 

There is no doubt that this govern- 
ment program has played a large part 
in the expansion of the defense and 
defense-related industries. With the end 
in sight for this program, however, it 
seems likely that total expenditures for 
capital investment in major heavy in- 
dustries will commence to taper off in 


1954. The following figures indicate the | 
extent to which expansion in some im- | 


portant industries has been completed: 
steel, 73%, natural gas transmission, 
77%, petroleum refining, 43%, indus- 
trial inorganic chemicals, 43%. While 
the steel program, as a whole, is 73% 
completed, blast furnace growth is only 
33% completed. 


Capacity in Specific Industries 


Relating actual production to the new 











time, shipments of the nondurable-goods industries 
rose 2%. 

These figures are significant since they show a 
parallel between the rise in production, sales and 
capital investment. With both production and sales 
in 1953 increasing rapidly, though not uniformly, 
the increase of $26 billion this year in planned ex- 
penditures for new and improved plant and equip- 
ment does not seem excessive in view of the favor- 
able background. 


The Shift in Outlays 


At the same time, a break-down of expenditures 
for plant and equipment shows a definite shift in 
planned outlays for the durable and non-durable 
industries, and the major groups represented in 
these two divisions. Essentially, the picture is one 
of a moderate decline this year in capital budgets 
for defense related industries among the most im- 
portant of which are: iron & steel with a decline of 
17%; nonferrous metals, 25%; motor vehicles & 
equipment, 15% ; transportation equipment, exclud- 
ing motor vehicles, 25%. Contrary to this trend is 
the projected increase of 17% in electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment and 7% in general machin- 
ery. Of the other major categories, there will be a 
decline of 20% this year in planned railway capital 
expenditures. Public utilities will spend about 1% 
more for these purposes. 

In the non-durable goods industries, there will be 
a decline of about 4% in chemical and allied outlays, 
whereas there will be a 6% increase in petroleum 
and coal products. 

Commercial capital investment will increase about 
2%, mainly in improved stores and equipment for 
these establishments. 

Casting some light on prospects for capital invest- 






capacity of some important industries, 
we find, for example that production of 
man-made fibres in the first two months of 1953 was 
at the rate of 80% of the anual capacity of 2.056 
billion pounds. Apparently, this industry has al- 
ready reached a peak in capacity, based on current 
productive needs. Any important increase in new 
facilities beyond this point is likely to increase the 
hazard of over-capacity. 

In the aluminum industry, we find rather unex- 
pectedly, that current production at about 90,000 
tons monthly, or at the annual rate of 1.05 million 
tons annually, is some 6% under actual capacity, 
raising for the first time the question whether ex- 
pansion in this important new industry is not ad- 
vancing too rapidly. Output is expected to be 1.2 
million tons in 1953 and 1.5 million tons in 1954 but 
capacity then will be about 1.75 million tons. To 
absorb this capacity, it will be necessary for produc- 


tion to increase very substantially from present | 


levels. It must be considered, of course, that defense 
requirements have played a large part in increasing 
demand. The industry’s leaders consequently, are 
relying on a widening of the civilian markets for 
aluminum over the broader term for ultimate ab- 
sorption of the greatly increased capacity. In the 
meantime, government demands on account of de- 
fense requirements will continue a major factor in 
maintaining production. 

The steel industry has now reached a point of 
approximately 118 million tons of capacity. In 1940, 
steel ingot capacity was 81,620,000 tons, rising to 
104,230,000 tons in 1951. By 1954, capacity will have 
reached about 120 million tons. It is obvious—and 
this is confirmed by individual steel company state- 
ments—that the process of expansion is nearing com- 
pletion. This is indicated by the fact that whereas 
capacity had increased rapidly by the large total of 
9 million tons in 1952 it increased only an additional 
2.5 million tons in 1953. The rate of increase, annu- 
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The petroleum industry’s operations, while still 





























































































































The present rate of steel production—18.8 million very high, are at a rate that suggest that demand is 
tons for the first two months of the year—is very increasing at a slower rate than new facilities are 
close to the capacity level. Any drop in demand—_ being constructed. Total expenditures for capital im- 
commonly expected at the end of the year—would provements this year will amount to approximately 
bring some excess capacity. On the other hand, the $2.6 billion; in 1952, it was almost $2.5 billion. At 
rate of scrapping of obsolescent mills will increase, this rate, the margin of excess capacity will tend to 
and production will be limited to the new, efficient grow and the situation may be aggravated by con- 
plants which have been built in recent years. This tinued high imports. Limitation of production of 
will reduce potential over-capacity to some extent. Texas crude, recently ordered, is a symptom of too 
The general concensus, however, is that full produc- much capacity for actual needs. 
tive capacity of the industry will not be fully utilized The chemical industry is about half way through 
after 1953 and that some over-production may en- its $6 billion expansion program. Some of the new 
sue. The normal rate of growth for the country facilities are expected to be absorbed by heavier sales 
expected for the later 1950’s, however, will find that to the defense industries. On the other hand, produc- 
total capacity of the steel mills probably will have tion and demand are now more nearly equal since any 
reached full balance with the needed production of time since the Korean war started. It should be sur- 
that period. Hence, the upbuilding of steel plants in mised that unless new demand can be found, the mar- 
recent years seems fully justified by longer range gin of excess capacity is likely to increase in the next 
considerations. several years. 

Projection of plans for capital investment in the 
Variations in Industries railroad industry for 1953 shows that there will be 
a decline of almost $300 million in new expenditures. 

Freight car manufacturing capacity seems ex- Many roads have completed or nearly completed their 
cessive according to current production schedules. programs either in new rolling stock or in fixed plant. 
Total capacity is variously estimated at between On the other hand, the public utilities are still forg- 
144,000 and 168,000 cars annually. During 1951, ing ahead with new expenditures which will amount 
95,943 were manufactured and in 1952, output to $4 billion this year, a slight increase over 1952. At 
dropped to 77,768. For the first two months of 1953, present, there is no indication that the expansion 
production was at the rate of about 95,000 cars. This programs of the public utility industry will taper off, 
is considerably under total capacity and is an im- at least dur‘ng the next year. 
portant factor in the relative unprofitableness of The accon.panying table shows the rate of increase 
operations in the industry. Lack of materials has or decrease in the principal industries for 1953. It is 
played some part, but basically the industry has too a valuable guide in indicating which industries have 
much capacity. more or less completed (Please turn to page 58) 

Productive Changes in Leading Industries 
Many industries, particularly defense and related, were consistently above the preceding year... 
INDEX, Ist HALF 1950=100 ‘INDEX, Ist HALF 1950=100 THOUSAND SHORT TONS THOUSAND SHORT TONS MILLION POUNDS 
492 | TRANSPORTATION asi MACHINERY, EXCL. ALUMINUM, 6° | MAGNESIUM, MAN-MADE 
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while others sharply reversed the declining trend which began in 1951 
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company would be one ot 
the four top bread bakers of 
the country, ranking with 
Continental Baking, Gener- 
al Baking and Ward Bak- 





: ing. 

o% 
i Some Recent Mergers 
Haan Economic Necessity Let us examine the type 
Bs of combination that now 


i Era of 
a Mergers? 














A, rash 


of mergers has 
descended on 
the financial 
community in 
recent months. 
These combina- 
tions appear to 
stem from a 
desire to diver- 
sify corporate 
interests, or 
round out a 
company’s line 
of products and 
thus place it in 
a stronger com- 


it 

An 
petitive posi- 
tion, or to buy 


i 
into a company 


that is losing money with a view to using this 
situation for tax advantages. 

This reaching out for newer and more profitable 
lines to supplement the established products of a com- 
_ pany, the round-out-the-line idea and the tax angle, 
while predominant in the merger news of the day, 
have not, however, completely supplanted the classic 
combination—that is, the logical key. 

This kind of merger—bringing together two com- 
panies that operate pretty much along the same lines 
—rarely makes the news these days. It is exemplified 
by the proposal to merge Purity Bakeries Corp. of 
Chicago, one of the nation’s leading bread makers, 
and American Bakeries Co. of Atlanta. The emerging 
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‘gg Bringing New @e 


By L. A. 


holds the spotlight and the 
philosophy that motivates 
the seeker-after-new-fields. 

“The obelisk falls—the 


ip : 
fe pyramid stands.” 
2% This penetrating philoso- 
Se phy expounded by astute 
ets, Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
asf of the board of General 
eos Mills, Inc., sums up a senti- 
553, ment prevalent in industrial 
oa circles in these uncertain 
i times when corporations 
oF seek mergers to diversify 
a their interests. 
7a Mr. Bullis practices what 
a he preaches. Alarmed at his 
; fe company’s dwindling net 
+ meee, profit per dollar of sales (2 
oO: ay as cents in the last fiscal year), 


General Mills, a major food 
processor, has added home 
appliances and bought up a 
sponge company to augment 
its regular line of products 
—such household names as 
Wheaties, Cheerios and Gold Medal flour. O-Cel-O 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., acquired last year, produces 
such non-food items as cellulose sponges. The Gen- 
eral Mills people hailed the acquisition as taking it 
further into the non-food field. 

National Dairy Products Corp., giant of the food 
industry, is another company that constantly seeks 
firms outside its normal field of endeavor. L. A. Van 
Bomel, chairman of the board, laments that his 
company was outbid for Schering Corp., but insists 
his company will be in there again bidding for other 
companies, 


LUKENS 


Profit Margins a Factor 


Grabbing off Schering would have put National 
Dairy into the pharmaceutical business in a big way. 
It now has a small chemical division, known as 
Sheffield Chemical Co., and the company has culti- 
vated such products as vinegar, caramel and alcohol. 

General Mills and National Dairy typify an in- 
dustry that shudders when it peers at its dwindling 
profit margin. The Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica has been maintaining since 1939 an 89-company 
compendium, which shows that the firms in that year 
averaged a net profit of 4.6 cents on a dollar of sales. 
By 1951 it had slipped to 2.4 cents and last year it 
skidded to 2.2 cents. 

Bruce Ashby, vice president of Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis meat packer, said people in that trade 
considered last year “the worst since 1907.” For 
Kingan it was the end of the road. That company, 
which did a $200 million annual business and lost 
money, was absorbed by Hygrade Food Products 
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Corp. as a consequence of this trouble. 
Expanding The Line 


While the quest for economic diversification moti- 
vates innumerable merger moves these days, many 
others are prompted by the equally legitimate desire 
for a fuller line of products related to a company’s 
line. 

Thus, Radio Corp. of America in recent weeks has 
acquired for about $4 million the Estate Stove Co., 
a subsidiary of Noma Electric Corp. RCA with its 
thousands of dealers around the country and over- 
seas, who already vend its radio and television sets, 
consequently can expand their line. From the Estate 
Stove plant at Hamilton, O., will come gas and elec- 
tric ranges along with gas and oil space-heaters. 

RCA last year broadened its hold in the appliance 
field by going into the air-conditioning business. 
To be sure, the beginning is a modest one—confined 
to window-type room-coolers made for RCA by Fed- 
ders-Quigan Corp. Sources close to RCA say “it’s 
only a question of time” before the company goes into 
the business of making its own air-conditioning 
equipment. 

Another prime example of this trend toward reach- 
ing out from your basic business to add related pro- 
ducts is the case of Avco Manufacturing Corp. That 
company in recent years has been moving more and 
more of its eggs into the appliance-field basket. It 
now derives most of its revenues from appliances 
and one of its latter-day acquisitions is Bendix Home 
Appliances, 

The addition of Bendix gave Avco a highly popular 
line of washers and dryers. Avco’s Crosley division 
makes refrigerators, radio and TV sets. 

Avco, like RCA, last year entered the room-cooler 
field, also buying its wares from Fedders-Quigan. 
But Victor Emanuel, president of Avco, says eventu- 
ally the Crosley division will make its own coolers. 

Because the appliance industry “operates in 
cycles,” Mr. Emanuel says Avco has long sought 
diversification. He adds: 

“The plan is working well. We long have feared 
what cycles could do to a single-line company.” 

Avco has undergone major changes since the end 
of World War II. Known several years ago as Avia- 
tion Corp., the company had important holdings in 
airlines, aircraft and shipbuilding. Disposal of New 
York Shipbuilding early this year marked the final 
step in a program to get out of the old business. Its 
business today is divided into appliances (62%), 


industrial products (24%) such as engines, boilers, 

castings and precision machine parts; farm equip- 

(3%) (11%), and radio-television broadcasting 
Oj}. 

For RCA, the end of these absorptions is not 
nearly in sight. Latest merger rumors have that 
company absorbing Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Co. of Cleveland. Acquisition of Apex would give 
RCA such items as vacuum cleaners, washers, ironers 
and garbage disposers. 


Another Factor in Mergers 


This trend toward rounding out the line is sum- 
med up by Henri Sadacca, president of Noma, which 
sold its Estate Stove business to RCA: 

_“The home-appliance business has become so 
highly competitive that only big concerns, which can 
offer the public a complete and varied line of appli- 
ances, can afford to continue in it. Major factors in 
the field are such firms as General Motors, General 
Electric, Phileo, Admiral and Westinghouse. The 
large cumulative volume of sales currently developed 
by integrated lines of similar products has enabled 
firms of this type to embark on extensive and con- 
tinuous national advertising campaigns. 

“To meet this highly competitive situation, Noma 
was faced with the necessity of developing additional 
lines of stoves and to acquire or make other products 
which could be marketed with the present Estate 
line. The effect of this competitive situation in the 
field is evidenced by the fact that during the past few 
years approximately 10 established stove manu- 
facturers have either liquidated their business or 
sold out to others who combined stoves with other 
appliances.” 

S. E. Lauer, president of York Corp., a leading 
maker of air-conditioning equipment, is kept busy 
denying rumors that it will be merged into one of 
the top companies of American industry, interested 
in broadening its line of appliances. These merger 
rumors generally mention International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., which has admitted its interest in 
York “or any other company that would give it a 
broader hold in appliances.” IT&T already is in the 
TV set business through its acquisition of Capehart. 
Also linked occasionally to these rumors is Westing- 
house Electric Corp., already a factor in air-condi- 
tioning although it does not make room-coolers. 

York is an across-the-board manufacturer of air- 
cooling devices and it makes the Philco line of 
window-sill coolers. (Please turn to page 59) 











Companies Recently Merged 
1. National Lead Co.—Doehler Jarvis Corp. 
2. National Gypsum Co.—Smith Asbestos Products, Inc. 
3. International Shoe Co.—Florsheim Shoe Co. 
4. Tri-Continental Corp.—Capital Administration Co., Ltd. 
5. American Broadcasting Co., Inc.—United Paramount Theatres, 


6. Purity Bakeries Corp.—American Bakeries Co. 
] Inc. 


7. Hygrade Food Products Corp.—Kingan & Co., Inc. 


8. Remington Rand, Inc.—Engineering Research Associates, Inc. 








9. Eagle-Picher Co.—Ohio Rubber Co. 


10. Underwood Corp.—Electronic Computer Corp. 
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Companies That May Merge 
. American Woolen Co.—Robbins Mills, Inc. 
. Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.—Kaiser-Frazer Corp.* 
. International Telephone & Telegraph Co.—York Corp. 
. Foremost Dairies, Inc.—Creameries of America 
. Eagle-Picher Co.—National Rubber Machinery Co. 
. Federal Manufacturing & Engineering Corp.—Sightmaster Corp. 


. Silex Co.—Chicago Electrical Manufactruing Co. 


0 On Oo UU hb NY = 


. White Motor Co.—Autocar Co. 


. Skelly Oil Co.—Pacific Western Oil Corp.—Mission Corp.—Missi 
Development Co.—Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


°o 





* Now up for stockholders’ approval. 
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i BARUCH SUPPORTS STAND-BY CONTROLS | 


By “VERITAS” 


ILLITERACY is becoming a serious problem in the 
United States. It is more widespread than the coun- 
try has been willing to admit and it has been pur- 
posefully ignored because it has been convenient to 
regard it as just another sociological problem. It 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


The lobbyist registration act is headed for the 
junk pile and that seems all for the better because 
it never has worked anyway, couldn't reach the 
type of person it was intended to cover, has been 
stricken down in just about every court test to 
which it was subjected although never brought to 
the final forum—the Supreme Court of the United 
States—and never could be logically applied be- 
cause it would require registration from hundreds 
of thousands of persons whose employment re- 
quires them to send letters to their congressmen. 

It is not safe at this point to ignore the regis- 
tration provisions entirely. Although the statute 
has been questioned in court examinations it is 
still on the books. The right to petition congress 
is one of the few which seemed important enough 
to the founding fathers to be set out in the Consti- 
tution of the United States and why intimate and 
repetitious reports should be required to exercise 
that right seems to be somewhat incongruous. 





There is a dangerous tendency on the part of 
much of the public to take congress lightly. An 
hour spent in the office of one of the members 
with the privilege—usually freely extended—of 
reading his mail, will convince that the voters tell 
him, not ask him, how to perform his official duties. 
They like it. Even if it is lobbying, it’s helpful. 
For one thing, it creates the tie with the home 
town voter which is essential to successful poli- 
ticking. 
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goes deeper than that. A fair estimate is that more 
men were rejected for military service because they 
couldn’t read or write than were taken into service. 


COMPENSATION to workers injured on the job is on 
the way to drastic overhauling and it behooves man- 
agement to take a look at least, or better still, to 
make some recommendations. Congress and the state 
legislatures are being lobbied into a fundamental 
change in the workmen’s compensation acts: it 
would no longer be required to show that an injured 
employee was disabled by reason of any failure on 
the part of management to provide safety measures. 
If he’s hurt on the job, that’s enough. Planned, too, 
is broader coverage—domestic and agricultural 
workers for example. Also projected is increases to 
match increased cost-of-living levels. 


CONGRESS is talking out of both sides of its collec- 
tive mouth on Veterans Administration economy 
measures. The VA has been under vigorous critical 
fire for lack of adequate facilities, structural and 
personnel, to take care of those entitled to aid under 
existing statutes. Then, when a bill to grant 10 mil- 
lion dollars for the expansions which were demanded 
was introduced—in a congress which still talks in 
terms of billions of dollars—the proposal was re- 
jected. Maybe it was a good omen. The “veterans 
bloc” with one of its own members in the White 
House, 20 million potential members, and more than 
one-half the total membership of congress available 
to it couldn’t put across a legislative measure. 


STANDBY economic controls may yet become a fact. 
A month or two ago the best bet was that the regu- 
latory measures would be wiped out, forgotten. 
Oddly, one of the most conservative members of 
congress has been fighting for standby—Senator 
Homer Capehart. Now Bernard Baruch has added 
his voice, and in matters governmental, it is a 
powerful one, to the movement to establish an eco- 
nomic balance wheel which can be put in motion 
when and if it becomes necessary. Baruch didn’t say 
so in precise terms but he indicated to congress that 
something an opposition party brought into exist- 
ence isn’t necessarily bad on that ground alone. 
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President Eisenhower is proceeding on the 
theory that you can't please everybody and his appoint- 
ments to major office -- those who will handle important 
public affairs -- are being given to individuals who 

have shown that they know how to handle private enterprise. 


















































The big jobs have been filled. Names of huge 
corporations predominate. That invites the criticism 
that "big business" is running the government. The 

overnment is, as amatter of fact, big business. Political 
hacks have been passed over in the selection of admin- 
istrators. Ike has invalidated the prevailing law that 
it is criminal to be successful. It wasn't easy. 



































Any objective view of the Eisenhower "team" 
will produce the conclusion that it is made up of men 
























In fact, most of them will receive so fractional a part 
of their normal income from the government that it is 
laughable to call it "Salary." Nevertheless there will be trouble. Like the General 
himself, the business and industrial brass is accustomed to issuing orders and having 
them obeyed. It's different here. Any obscure member of congress can hold up a project 







































































































































































*p by lone objection. 
- The Administration may suffer from the fact that its components lack knowledge 
on of practical politics. However desirable that void may be from the taxpayer's view- 
“al point, it will lead to friction with the professional politicians, and to resignations. 
be That may be all to the good. From the start it had been predicted that President 
al Eisenhower would not be able to stand the antics of little men with big ideas. He's 
it | proving not only that the forecast was wrong but also that he can win them over. 
ad | 
| 
“6 That the new Administration intends to erase from the payrolls the names of 
0, | commies, crooks, and chiselers is very apparent, but there also is in process another, 
al and almost as important a program: eliminating the 10 per centers who serve no purpose 
to but their own. For the first time, they are being catalogued. It isn't suggested 
that business does not need Washington representation if government contracts are being 
c- handled on a large scale and a conduit is needed to insure that even minor dissatis- 
Ly factions should be reported as a guaranty against development into major problems. 
- The target of the new move is the fellow who "knows a man." 
1 
L One of the great mysteries to persons familiar with Washington operations is 
od the fact that successful business executives continue to Support the "per centers." 
in Procurement agencies will supply, free, the same information that the Washington 
e- representative sends -- as soon, or sooner; a long distance telephone call will 
ns establish in a few minutes the same contact that an agent builds into a major project. 
The persons operating in this field usually pick a limited number of agencies as their 
i. spots, but occasionally they branch out. Because they sometimes expand their terri- 
tory, the White House has directed that each department submit for a general file, 
the names and practices of all the get-in-touch men. This doesn't include the present 
. or potential contractors or their attorneys. Point is that the government wants to 
“fi convince business that direct contact is favored and that the present method of operation 
of is wasteful. 
or 
ad There's going to be a showdown soon between the White House and Senator 
bs Joe McCarthy. The time and the method are being appraised. Ike's advisers are troubled. 
We The public's attitude toward him ranges all the way from a mid-west Lochinvar whose 
Ly broad sword is saving the nation to a Dennis the menace who should be Spanked. Naturally 
at the Grand 0ld Party didn't weep too bitterly when the senator was belaboring the 
t- democrat=-operated State Department. But the shoe is on the other foot today. Joe still 
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savas BARUCH SUPPORTS STAND-BY CONTROLS | 





By “VERITAS” 


ILLITERACY is becoming a serious problem in the 
United States. It is more widespread than the coun- 
try has been willing to admit and it has been pur- 
posefully ignored because it has been convenient to 
regard it as just another sociological problem. It 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


The lobbyist registration act is headed for the 
junk pile and that seems all for the better because 
it never has worked anyway, couldn’t reach the 
type of person it was intended to cover, has been 
stricken down in just about every court test to 
which it was subjected although never brought to 
the final forum—the Supreme Court of the United 
States—and never could be logically applied be- 
cause it would require registration from hundreds 
of thousands of persons whose employment re- 
quires them to send letters to their congressmen. 


It is not safe at this point to ignore the regis- 
tration provisions entirely. Although the statute 
has been questioned in court examinations it is 
still on the books. The right to petition congress 
is one of the few which seemed important enough 
to the founding fathers to be set out in the Consti- 
tution of the United States and why intimate and 
repetitious reports should be required to exercise 
that right seems to be somewhat incongruous. 





There is a dangerous tendency on the part of 
much of the public to take congress lightly. An 
hour spent in the office of one of the members 
with the privilege—usually freely extended—of 
reading his mail, will convince that the voters tell 
him, not ask him, how to perform his official duties. 
They like it. Even if it is lobbying, it’s helpful. 
For one thing, it creates the tie with the home 
town voter which is essential to successful poli- 
ticking. 
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goes deeper than that. A fair estimate is that more 
men were rejected for military service because they 
couldn’t read or write than were taken into service. 


COMPENSATION to workers injured on the job is on 
the way to drastic overhauling and it behooves man- 
agement to take a look at least, or better still, to 
make some recommendations. Congress and the state 
legislatures are being lobbied into a fundamental 
change in the workmen’s compensation acts: it 
would no longer be required to show that an injured 
employee was disabled by reason of any failure on 
the part of management to provide safety measures. 
If he’s hurt on the job, that’s enough. Planned, too, 
is broader coverage—domestic and agricultural 
workers for example. Also projected is increases to 
match increased cost-of-living levels. 


CONGRESS is talking out of both sides of its collec- 
tive mouth on Veterans Administration economy 
measures. The VA has been under vigorous critical 
fire for lack of adequate facilities, structural and 
personnel, to take care of those entitled to aid under 
existing statutes. Then, when a bill to grant 10 mil- 
lion dollars for the expansions which were demanded 
was introduced—in a congress which still talks in 
terms of billions of dollars—the proposal was re- 
jected. Maybe it was a good omen. The “veterans 
bloc” with one of its own members in the White 
House, 20 million potential members, and more than 
one-half the total membership of congress available 
to it couldn’t put across a legislative measure. ' 


STANDBY economic controls may yet become a fact. 
A month or two ago the best bet was that the regu- 
latory measures would be wiped out, forgotten. 
Oddly, one of the most conservative members of 
congress has been fighting for standby—Senator 
Homer Capehart. Now Bernard Baruch has added 
his voice, and in matters governmental, it is a 
powerful one, to the movement to establish an eco- 
nomic balance wheel which can be put in motion 
when and if it becomes necessary. Baruch didn’t say 
so in precise terms but he indicated to congress that 
something an opposition party brought into exist- 
ence isn’t necessarily bad on that ground alone. 
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President Eisenhower is proceeding on the 
theory that you can't please everybody and his appoint- 
ments to major office -- those who will handle important 
public affairs -- are being given to individuals who 

have shown that they know how to handle private enterprise. 





























The big jobs have been filled. Names of huge 
corporations predominate. That invites the criticism 
that "big business" is running the government. The 
government is, as a matter of fact, big business. Political 
hacks have been passed over in the selection of admin- 
istrators. Ike has invalidated the prevailing law that 
it is criminal to be successful. It wasn't easy. 
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Any objective view of the Eisenhower "team" 
will produce the conclusion that it is made up of men 




















































In fact, most of them will receive so fractional a part 
of their normal income from the government that it is 
laughable to call it "salary." Nevertheless there will be trouble. Like the General 
himself, the business and industrial brass is accustomed to issuing orders and having 
them obeyed. It's different here. Any obscure member of congress can hold up a project 
































































































































8 by lone objection. 
- The Administration may suffer from the fact that its components lack knowledge 
on of practical politics. However desirable that void may be from the taxpayer's view- 
to point, it will lead to friction with the professional politicians, and to resignations. 
he That may be all to the good. From the start it had been predicted that President 
al Eisenhower would not be able to stand the antics of little men with big ideas. He's 
it proving not only that the forecast was wrong but also that he can win them over. 
ed | 
“4 That the new Administration intends to erase from the payrolls the names of 
0, commies, crooks, and chiselers is very apparent, but there also is in process another, 
al | and almost as important a program: eliminating the 10 per centers who serve no purpose 
to but their own. For the first time, they are being catalogued. It isn't suggested 
that business does not need Washington representation if government contracts are being 
c- handled on a large scale and a conduit is needed to insure that even minor dissatis- 
ay factions should be reported as a guaranty against development into major problems. 
- The target of the new move is the fellow who "knows a man." 
a 
L One of the great mysteries to persons familiar with Washington operations is 
od the fact that successful business executives continue to Support the "per centers." 
in Procurement agencies will supply, free, the same information that the Washington 
'e- representative sends -- as soon, or sooner; a long distance telephone call will 
ns establish in a few minutes the same contact that an agent builds into a major project. 
wn The persons operating in this field usually pick a limited number of agencies as their 
le spots, but occasionally they branch out. Because they sometimes expand their terri- 
tory, the White House has directed that each department submit for a general file, 
the names and practices of all the get-in-touch men. This doesn't include the present 
“a or potential contractors or their attorneys. Point is that the government wants to 
af convince business that direct contact is favored and that the present method of operation 
of is wasteful. 
or 
ed There's going to be a showdown Soon between the White House and Senator 
ba Joe McCarthy. The time and the method are being appraised. Ike's advisers are troubled. 
we The public's attitude toward him ranges all the way from a mid-west Lochinvar whose 
ay broad sword is saving the nation to a Dennis the menace who should be spanked. Naturally 
at the Grand 0ld Party didn't weep too bitterly when the senator was belaboring the 
st- democrat=-operated State Department. But the shoe is on the other foot today. Joe still 
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is picking on that department and the absence of top level response -- the White House -- 








is, some fear, an admission that he could be right. And that, in turn, raises the question 
why something isn't done to correct conditions. 





John V. Beamer, a republican congressman from Indiana, became alarmed recently 
at the number of departments of the federal government which were writing him dupli- 
cating inquiries and sets of information. So he sat down to make a one-man ‘study of 
how many people are “e paid by the taxpayer to do © things” other p payrollers already are doing. 
The results even surprised him. He found that 255 agencies are handling exactly 11 
types of program. 





























Examples: there are 38 agencies which exist solely for the purpose of lending 
money. There are 12 handling such matters as property zoning. While the government 
issues hunting and fishing licenses, 16 agencies do business preserving wildlife. 

And the congressman went on: 34 buy land for the federal government and 10 build on it -- 
not for their own agencies but for others; 28 handle welfare work; 14 engage in forestry 
promotion. Understandable from the number of reports which businessmen must fill out 
is the fact that 65 agencies compile statistics. But this figure probably will be 
disputed in the affected profession: there are only four agencies which examine banks. 
Being a man of inquisitive mind the Indiana congressman took to wondering what this 
means in terms of employed manpower. He figured it out and found that every 23 employed 
persons supports a federal payroller. 
































The United Mine Workers, which is an organization that closely watches 
business has come up with figures proving that dividends in 1952 were two per cent 
higher than in 1951. Apparently, by oversight, is lack of reference to the percentage 
by which wages were boosted in the same period. Without even passing attention to the 
fact that its treasury is supported by a portion of the wages paid to the members, 
the union protests that "Defense Production Authority is still playing Santa Claus in 
a big way -- handing out tax-exemption certificates for five-year amortization to 
railroads, oil and steel companies, utilities and gas lines, which, for the most part is 
merely a subsidy to the companies which are involved." 



































The elemental fact that industry was asked to build against prospective pro- 
duction needs and that the idea was the government's and not the producers in the first 
place seems to be overlooked. For better or for worse this aspect of the situation 
is being ignored by management. It is being emphasized, by the labor unions, that industry 
had aggregate plant expansion of more than 30 billion dollars last year and it is esti- 
mated that one-half that amount will be written off froma tax standpoint within five years. 























What happens toa highly-placed federal official when the voters pull the 
rug from under him? A run-down of those who went out with the Truman Administration 
indicates that most of them return to the practice of law -- State Secretary Dean Acheson, 
Attorney General James P. McGranery, Agriculture Secretary Charles Brannan, Interior 
Secretary Oscar Chapman, to pick afew. War Secretary Robert Lovett has gone back to 
his investment firm. Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson who was a career government 
man and for many years literally delivered the mail is just taking it easy. His long 
tenure gives him a pension of more than $200 a week, which is almost as much as he 
received aS a member of the Cabinet. Happiest separatee from the federal service is 


vacationing in Hawaii and has told friends it's the first time he has been able to afford 
travel "not at government expense." He is, of course, Harry S. Truman. 























Tied up with the visit of Premier Mayer to Washington, as everyone knows, 
is the need of the French government for more financial aid. Their demand for more 
funds to conduct the Indo-China war undoubtedly has a good deal of support among our 
military leaders. General Mark Clark's recent visit to that war-ravaged region concluded 
with his observation that the war there is part of the general military operations in 
Asia and must be considered part of a general front. 
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The Upheaval in.... 
Southeast Asia 


By V. L. HOROTH 


At few weeks ago during a debate in the 
United Nations Assembly on the Korean war, Mr. 
Vishinsky dropped a remark that “you—meaning 
the Western World—will lose Asia anyhow.” Al- 
though, as Mr. Lodge retorted, “the Western World 
is not holding anybody and consequently can’t lose 
anybody,” Vishinsky’s remark will, nevertheless, 
make many people pause and ask themselves the 
question: what has been happening in Asia, and 
particularly in that most endangered region, South- 
eastern Asia? Is the cause of the West gaining there 
as a result of political and economic emancipation, 
or are the pessimists right in claiming that the popu- 
lation pressure there will swallow up all possible 
economic gains in the future? 

Communist regimentation holds no appeal for the 
Buddhists, the Mohammedans and the Christians of 
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Southeastern Asia; but the Asian na- 
tionalist has not much love for the 
Westerner either. So the people of 
Southeastern Asia are still on the 
fence, and the way they ultimately 
cast their votes may decide the issue 
between the democratic West and the 
communist East, for the strategic and 
economic stakes are enormous. 

Next to the Near East, Southeast- 
ern Asia is perhaps the most import- 
ant strategic area from the viewpoint 
of the East-West struggle. It too is 
a landbridge connecting two Conti- 
nents and it too controls the passage 
between two oceans. The land area 
of the nine countries concerned in 
this story—Burma, Ceylon, Hongkong, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Malaya with Northern Borneo, 
the Philippines, Taiwan (Formosa) and Tailand 
(Siam)—is about half of that of the United States, 
but its population is over 190 million, and growing 
at the rate of about 3 million a year. 


Great Economic Stakes 


What economic stakes are involved in Southeast- 
ern Asia, the readers undoubtedly know from our 
previous articles. The area provides most of the 
world supply of tin and crude rubber (Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, and Ceylon); it has important 
petroleum deposits (Indonesia, Burma, Borneo) and 
contains many strategic materials (manganese, 
chrome ore, bauxite, lead and zinc, antimony, etc.). 
It exports large surpluses of sugar (Taiwan and the 





Philippines), of vegetable oils (Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines), and a long list of tropical products, such as 
spice, pepper, tea, coffee, cinchona, tropical woods, 
etc. If the worst came to the worst, the West could 
probably manage without Southeastern Asia—as it 
did during the Second World War—by the develop- 
ment of alternate resources and substituting for 
rubber, tin, and other products. On the other hand, 
the inclusion of Southeastern Asia in the communist 
orbit would greatly enhance the latter’s military 
potential. 


Southeast Asia’s Economic Lag 


But that is not all. Southeastern Asia is a great 
potential market for Japanese manufacturers and 
equally as great a potential source of foodstuffs and 
raw materials for Japan. A loss of Southeastern Asia 
to the communists, on top of the loss of China, would 
not only isolate Japan, but exercise a tremendous 
economic pull that would at best result in political 
neutralization of Japan. 

Although it is not only difficult but also unfair to 
generalize about Southeastern Asia just as it is to 
generalize about Latin America, one could say this: 
the penalty of political emancipation, for which, as 
many people argue, some of the Southeast Asia 
countries were not quite ready, has been an eco- 
nomic retrogression. The economic recovery of South- 
eastern Asia has lagged behind that of the other parts 
of the free world. The region has as yet to recover the 
place that it occupied in international economy before 
the war—and there are pessimists who doubt that it 
will recover for years. Indirectly, the slow recovery 
of Southeastern Asia has also contributed to the 
“dollar shortage” problem, for the countries which 
relied on the products of the region—Japan, for ex- 
ample, on Taiwan’s rice, France on Indochinese’s rub- 
ber, the Netherlands on Indonesian trade, etc.—had to 
turn to the Western Hemisphere or seek (in the case 
of the Netherlands) new outlets. 

One could, of course, argue also the other way 
and say that the British in Burma, the Dutch in 
Indonesia, and the French in Indochina did very 
little to prepare their “colonial wards” for eventual 
political and economic independence. One could argue 
that the new governments have done remarkably 
well, considering the destruction wrought by the 


Japanese during the war and by communist aggres- 
sion after the war. One could argue that the new 
governments had to concentrate first on the job of 
welding together their people, who often vary widely 
in race, language, creed, customs, and cultural devel- 
opment. 


The Three Major Problems 


Most of the countries in Southeastern Asia are 
faced with the following problems—in different de- 
grees, of course—which are interlated: 

(1) The Food Problem: Population has been grow- 
ing faster than food supplies. Throughout most of 
the region the standard of food consumption is below 
prewar. Food prices are high (a ton of rice costs 
roughly about twice as much as a ton of wheat) and 
the result is that the individual has little to spend 
on other necessities. Foreign exchange has to be 
spent on food imports instead of on imports of badly 
needed equipment. 

(2) Inflation Problem: The whole area has suf- 
fered from inflation which, however, is by this time 
more or less under control in Ceylon, Malaya, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, and Hongkong. Inflation has 
been due partly to the scarcity of food and other 
consumer goods and partly to unbalanced budgets 
swollen by expenditure on oversized armies and 
welfare, and also by graft and wastefulness. Counter- 
inflationary measures have been difficult to apply 
and in Indochina, Indonesia, Burma, and Taiwan 
there are periodical “flights from currencies into 
goods.” Because of inflation, people have been spend- 
ing freely and the creation of local capital has been 
negligible. 

(3) Shortage of Investment Capital: With little 
or no local capital available, the economic develop- 
ment of Southeastern Asia continues to be dependent 
upon outside capital as in the prewar days when 
heavy investments were made within the area by 
the British, the Dutch, the French, the Americans, 
and the Chinese. Postwar foreign lending has been 
reduced to a trickle (except in Malaya, Ceylon, 
Hongkong, and the Philippines), not only because 
of political uncertainty and inflation, but often be- 
cause of hostility to foreign capital. It is most un- 
fortunate that the young Asian nationalism has 
failed to distinguish between foreign investment and 





Table I — Southeastern Asia: 
Area, Population, Trade and Gross National Product 





Area 





1951 1952 1950 1938 





Foreign Trade US. US. Per Capita 

















(000 sq. Population! Exports Imports Experts Imports _Gross Nat. Prod. 

miles) (000,000) ($000,000 U.S.) (000,000) (In U.S. Dollars) 
Burma ..... sada'esinas ? 18.9 $ 207 $ 137 $ 6 $ 3 $ 32 $29 
Ceylon ...... ‘ 25 7.8 401 327 26 41 221 29 
Hongkong ...... spas 1 2.4 780 856 27 15 ras 
Indochina ~~ 225 29.0 135 305 39 14 sents 
Indonesia” cavee SS 78.0 1,258 805 132 Se 27 
Malaya? ... ; lees 51 7.3 1,984 1,554 36 383 264 
Philippines ...... -- |06 20.6 410 539 283 236 98 37 
Taiwan (Formosa) ‘ 13 7.6 102 145 59 6 87 27 
Thailand (Siam) . 200 19.2 2884 209 58 a ‘ 

Total ...... 1,528 190.8 $5,565 $4,877 $666 |), Sr 





1_1952 as the latest available date. 
2—Excluding Iran or the Dutch New Guinea. 


%—Including Sarawah and Northern Borneo. 
41950. 


NOTE: Gross National Product source: Eco. Bulletin for Asia, and the Far East, ECFAFE, Bangkok, Siam. 
Goren ermine msi mere lessens mt AE RED sR EPS SE CHUNAR 
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political colonialism. Moreover, some of the new gov- 
ernments have gone in for socialistic economy, na- 
tionalization, vast welfare schemes, government 
participation in business, etc. 


Problems Are Soluble 


Yet the above problems are soluble. Guaranty to 
foreign capital against expropriation without con- 
fiscation, the repeal of discrimination laws, etc. 
could bring in some foreign capital, which up to 
now has been provided largely through the World 
Bank, the EXIM Bank, as well as through such 
schemes as the Colombo Plan and the Point Four. 
In Indonesia, for example, many of the responsible 
leaders are well aware of the necessity of cooperating 
with foreign capital, but they seem to be powerless 
when it comes to getting the necessary legislation 
approved. 

International capital, private and institutional, 
could also help Southeast Asia in solving her food 
production problem. There is land available, and 
the yields of rice, corn and other products which are 
low could be materially raised with the aid of fer- 
tilizer and the improvement of irrigation and culti- 
vation practices. But resettlement of population and 
the opening up of new lands costs money and there 
is neither local nor outside capital to do so. Even if 
everything goes well, it will be a close race between 
the expansion of food production and the expansion 
of population, which some experts believe will in- 
crease by nearly 100 million by 1980. However, the 
spread of education and birth control propaganda 
may yet prove unexpected allies in this race. 

As will be seen from the two tables accompany- 
ing this article, many of Southeast Asia’s exports— 
particularly rice—have yet to recover to prewar 
levels. The post-Korean price bulge speeded-up the 
recovery of some of the export commodities, but the 
subsequent price drop has lead to difficulties for the 
producers because of the intervening cost rise. The 
United States has retained a larger share of this 
area’s exports and imports than before the war, 
but considerably less than during the earlier post- 
war years. A larger proportion of the area’s trade is 
now conducted with Japan which has been interested 
in developing certain raw material supplies within 
the area, such as iron ore in the Philippines, bauxite 
in Indonesia, and others. Once flourishing Chinese 
trade with the area is but a fraction of what it used 
to be. Red China, however, remains a good customer 
for Ceylonese and Indonesian rubber, largely be- 
cause she is willing to barter it for rice, which both 
countries need badly. 


Exports Continue at Low Level 


In 1952, the United States bought about $1,070 
million worth of goods from the nine countries of 
Southeastern Asia, and sold them about $670 million 
worth of goods, chiefly machinery, motor vehicles, 
petroleum products, chemicals and food (rice). 
There has been a big expansion in the trade with 
some countries. For example, in the 1936-40 period 
our imports from Thailand averaged less than one 
million a year; in 1952 we bought from this pros- 
perous country almost $100 million worth of goods; 
in the same period our exports to Thailand increased 
about 13 times. 

Burma has probably slipped back more than other 
countries. Mining, petroleum production, teakwood 
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Table Il — Southeast Asia: 
Production of Selected Commodities 








Prewar 1948 


























Rice Exports: (000 tons) 





Burma 3,064 1,236 1,302 
Indochina OP 191 303 
Taiwan P 674 204 100 
| Thailand .. 1,388 812 1,555 
Copra Exports: (000 tons) 
Philippines 385 421(a) 565 
Indonesia : 376 244(a) 340 
Malaya teas 94 46(a) 60 
Ceylon 125 104(a) 120 
Sugar Production: (000 tons) 
Indonesia 1,170 224 427 
Philippines 1,004 621 925 
Taiwan 1,200 554 550 
Rubber Production: (000 tons) 
Malaya 365 682(a) 615 
Indonesia : 322 439(a) 818 
Ceylon , 51 91(a) 107 
Thailand ; : 32 87(a) 110 
Indochina 61 44(a) 53 
Tin Production: (000 tons) 
Indonesia ; 30.2 31.1 31.5 
Malaya : . 44.1 45.5 58.1 
Thailand 15.1 4.3 10.0 
Petroleum Production: (000 tons) 
Indonesia : 7,392 4,327 7,445 
North Borneo, Sarawak 910 2,725 4,950 
Burma 1,033 50 70 
Electricity Output: (000,000 kwh) 
Taiwan 579 840 1,279 
Ceylon : 31 64 105 
Hongkong 106 150 344 
(a)—1949 Source: ECFAFE Reports 











lumbering, and other economic activities are prac- 
tically at a standstill. Rice production recovered to 
almost the prewar level, but the exportable surplus 
is only about one-third as large as before the war. 
The country has gone in heavily for socialism. Land 
distribution among the peasants is going on, and a 
ten-year industrialization plan, calling for the build- 
ing of factories (chiefly textile) and electrification, 
was inaugurated last summer. Yet the situation is 
not without hope. The British have reached an agree- 
ment with the Burmese Government to rehabilitate 
the Burmese oil fields and zine and lead mines, while 
American Point Four capital has been rehabilitating 
the port of Rangoon. There seems to be less hostility 
toward foreign capital. Recently the World Bank has 
been showing increasing interest in the development 
of the country. 

The Rangoon Government must be credited with 
keeping the country together in the face of almost 
incessant warfare since sovereignty was gained in 
1947. First dissatisfied tribesmen (Karens), then 
two communist factions, and finally the former anti- 
Japanese guerillas (organized in the White-Band 
Movement) battled the Government. Most recently 
the Chinese nationalist troops expelled from China 
have been causing trouble. However, the Rangoon 
Government is gaining steadily in prestige, although 
its influence is still largely confined to larger cities 
and the areas along the lines of communication. 


Progress and Inflation in Taiwan 


Taiwan (Formosa), the temporary seat of the Chi- 
nese National Govern- (Please turn to page 48) 
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By STANLEY DEVLIN 


essa television represents the most 
glamorous phase of the vast electronics industry, in- 
vestors have been prone to base their appraisals of 
individual stocks in this group on sales trends in TV 
receiving sets without giving due weight to activities 
in other fields. Investment managers often fail to 
make allowance for potentialities in little known 
products suitable for national defense or for indus- 
trial applications. The average observer may be sur- 
prised to know that TV products probably account 
for scarcely a fourth of total manufactures in this 
industry. 

Research scientists have made such rapid strides 
in perfecting incredible products utilizing electronic 
principles that new horizons have appeared for 
major manufacturers. Discovery of the transistor, 
a tiny device fabricated from the scarce metal ger- 
manium, has led to startling changes in hearing aids 
and in the production of small radio receiving sets. 
Supplanting of vacuum tubes with this new product 
points the way to numerous changes in transmission 
of sound. Outstanding progress has been made in 
guided missiles, in communications and in operation 
of transportation systems. Safety of aircraft flights 
has improved as a result of research in electronics. 
New developments are too numerous to mention in 
this brief survey. 


The need for accomplishing labor economies in 
industrial plants also has spurred the use of electronic 
equipment. Radio facilities are widely used in speed- 
ing transportation—aircraft, railroads, shipping, 
trucking and even taxicabs. Military requirements 
of a wide variety of equipment for communications 
and for aircraft controls have reached fantastic 
heights. It is estimated that military needs far ex- 
ceed civilian requirements, thereby exp'aining the 
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high rate of production in representative electronics 
plants. 


Electronics in Various Fields 


These observations have been presented to em- 
phasize the importance of making allowance for 
growth of electronics in other fields, although this 
article has been designed primarily for a discussion 
of leading companies in the television group. Most 
concerns making TV sets and components are equip- 
ped to produce defense material or parts suitable for 
use in military items. Hence, it would be unwise to 
overlook the prospect for military orders in apprais- 
ing television manufacturers and other companies 
serving this field. The investor should remember also 
that several major electronics concerns manufacture 
TV sets and supplies only as minor activities. The 
huge Bendix Aviation for example, produces TV 
lines; General Electric and Westinghouse Electric 
are other important manufacturers of television sets 
and components. International Telephone & Te'e- 
graph is represented in the industry through the 
Farnsworth division, while numerous smaller com- 
panies contribute essential parts—concerns such as 
Cornell-Dubilier, Sprague Electric, P. R. Mallory, 
the Muter Co., and others. 

In viewing the prospects for the TV industry 
optimism is encouraged by the impending expansion 
of telecasting facilities. Limitations on construction 
of new stations have been relaxed and applications 
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are being processed at an unexpectedly rapid pace. 
More than 100 additional outlets are expected to go 
on the air before the end of 1953, bringing the 
country’s TV stations to more than 250. This im- 
pressive enlargement of the domestic market prom- 
ises to create a strong demand for sets throughout 
the year. Manufacturers are optimistic over the po- 
tential sales volume next fall when many additional 
areas will be provided with good reception. 


Military Demand and TV 


Intensification of international relations is another 
factor promising to boost output of electronics ma- 
terials. Border clashes in Western Germany have 
spurred Allied authorities to action in enlarging 
military forces in Europe. It may be assumed that 
Washington has ordered a speedup in output of 
equipment for the Air Force to be made available at 
European bases. Emphasis on guided missiles and 
rockets, as well as on atomic weapons, is certain to 
give impetus to expansion of output in electronics 
plants. This development is important for TV manu- 
facturers in that it assures a high rate of industrial 
activity in the coming seasonal letdown in consumer 
demand for sets. 

Despite published expressions of uneasiness in 
some large retail markets, manufacturers profess op- 
timism over 1953 results. Confidence is based on a con- 
viction that opening of new areas to video will bolster 
sales, while inventories of new sets remain moderate 
and used models are moving freely in sales promo- 
tions. Unsold sets in the hands of dealers are reported 
no larger than normal. As a consequence, price-cut- 
ting is negligible and dissatisfaction among distribu- 
tors is less evident than a year ago. Excessive supplies 


at this time in 1952 are estimated to have approxi- 
mated 1.5 million sets. 

Although an encouraging recovery in sales is pro- 
jected, trade authorities are less confident of com- 
parable improvement in earnings. The industry is 
becoming increasingly competitive. Several com- 
panies have broadened their manufacturing opera- 
tions to include household appliances that comple- 
ment radios and TV sets in an effort to supply dealer 
requirements as well as to obtain volume that might 
permit economies in manufacturing. Competition 
tends to expand dealer discounts and to enlarge 
appropriations for advertising—all of which burdens 
profit margins. 


Need to Enlarge Consumer Demand 


Consumer income is well sustained and replace- 
ment demand for big-screen sets in metropolitan 
areas has come up to expectations. Nevertheless, 
some doubts have arisen over the ability of the public 
to absorb increased output of sets at a rate of 6 to7 
million annually in event of a mild recession. The 
industry is counting on still larger screens and the 
addition of ultra high frequency features to stimulate 
replacement business until color telecasting is ap- 
proved for commercial operation. Meantime, there 
is always the possibility that something may develop 
along the lines of subscription TV to spur consumer 
interest or to bring the motion picture industry into 
closer affiliation with television networks. 

Confidence in the favorable outlook for the in- 
dustry has been clouded to some extent by recent pro- 
gress of the motion picture producers in perfecting 
so-called third dimension processes. Trade sources 
indicate that many attractive films are being pre- 
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Statistical Data on Electronics and Television Companies 








(A) COMPANIES SPECIALIZING IN ELECTRONICS 









































——— Earnings Per Share-————- -—— — Dividends Per Share -————— Recent Div. Price Range 
ie a ae - 1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 Price Yield 1952-53 
Admiral Corp. $ 9.53 $ 4.97 $ 4.43 $ 1.00 $ 1.00 $ 1.00 28 3.4% 3234- 2434 
Avco Mfg. 47 1.10 1.20 .50 60 .60 8 7.5 B%- 678 
Bendix Aviation 8.01 5.58 7.221 5.00 3.00 3.75 64 5.8 67'4- 45% 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric : . 3.60 3.37 3.151 95 1.10 1.304 25 5.2 2534- 17%" 
Du Mont (Allen B.) Lab. “A” sie (d) .30 508 1.00 Pe 25 16 1.5 1934- 15 
Hazeltine Corp. ................... Sie eo Wa 2.30 3.106 8712 8712 1.12% 28 4.0 30 - 21 
Po ee 2.81 3.01 1.802 1.00 1.50 1.50 20 7.5 22'2- 155% 
MPN cp. S55 ON iss Oe 4.15 4.006 2.25 1.004 1.50 40 3.7 4434- 36 
Olympic Radio & Television.................. 4.24 1.11 n.a. 75 754 5 8 7 9 - 6% 
POTN Seo: faces ceccescccetvcnest succes 2 “22 3.35 3.15 1.22% 1.604 1.60 34 47 36'2- 2658 
Raytheon Mfg. .....0.0.......... HS 49 1.12 843 roe se 13 $ 14%- 8% 
Stromberg-Carlson ............. ieahesees 2.53 1.66 3.28 ioe 1.004 1.00 20 5.0 21%4- 12% 
Sylvania Elec. Prod. ........ Eee Bae tee 5.37 4.19 3.006 2.00 2.00 2.00 36 5.5 41%- 32% 
Un eG cr ee 6.69 . 4.24 3.75 2.00 1.25 1.25 24 5.2 24%- 16% 
Zenith Redio edn shone Bela e MEY 11.43 10.91 11.006 3.50 3.00 3.00 79 3.7 88'2- 68 
n.a.—Not available. “—Year ended May 1, 1952. 
(d)—Deficit. 4—Plus stock. 
1—Year ended Sept. 30, 1952. 5—3% in stock. 
2—Year ended June 30, 1952. S—Estimated. 
(B) MAJOR COMPANIES WITH DIVERSIFICATION IN ELECTRONICS 
- Earnings Per Share - — Dividends Per Share Recent Div. Price Range 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 Price Yield 1952-53 
American Tel. & Tel. ........ $12.12 $11.00 $10.43 $ 9.00 $ 9.00 $ 9.00 158 5.7% 16154-1507 
General Electric ...... 6.01 4.79 5.26 3.80 2.85 3.00 72 4.1 73%2- 54% 
Int. Bus. Machines ...... 10.98 9.15 9.81 4.001 4.001 4.001 247 1.6 247 -186 
Int. Tel. & Tel. ............ 4 ee 2.60 2.70% : 601 1.002 19 5.2 2034- 15 ° 
Radio Corp. of America » we 2.02 2.10 1.50 1.00 1.00 26 3.8 29%%- 23% 
Remington Rand 2.0.0.0... ccs 2.87 2.96 3.00° 1.25 1.00! 751 18 4.1 21%4- 1734 
Westinghouse Electric 0... 5.36 4.03 4.23 2.00 2.00 2.00 49 4.1 49%- 3512 





1—Plus stock. 
2—Indicated rate. 


3—Estimated; fiscal year ending March 31, 1953. 
4_Estimate. 
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Comprehensive Statistics Comparing the Position of 

















Columbia DuMont Int. Radio 

Broadcasting (Allen B.) Business Philco Corp. of 
Figures are in million dollars, except where otherwise stated. “A Laboratories Machines Corp. of America 
CAPITALIZATION: 
Long Term Debt (Stated Value) $30.1 $6.3 $175.0 $130.0 
Preferred Stocks (Stated Value) .. PERE rd eo ROR A Ch. nen) CPG Se a $2.5 $10.0 14.5 
Number of C Shares Outstanding (000) 2,340! 2,361! 3,046 3,525 13,881 
TOTAL CAPITALIZATION $35.9 $9.1 $275.0 $20.5 $172.3 
INCOME ACCOUNT: For Fiscal Year Ended 1/3/53 12/28/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 
Net Sales $194.1 $76.1 $333.7 $366.9 $693.9 
Depreciation $2.8 $.8 Oe og whesewe $12.2 
Income Taxes $8.8 $1.4 $48.6 $14.1 $172.3 
Interest Charges $.7 $.3 $5.2 : $3.1 
Balance for Commo $6.4 $1.3 $29.8 $11.1 $29.1 
Operating Margin 7.6% 4.2% 22.3% 6.5% 10.6% 
Net Profit Margin , bin 3.3% 1.8% 8.9% 3.1% 4.6% 
Percent Earned on Invested Capital 13.5% 6.2% 14.8% 14.3% 16.0% 
Earned Per Common Share* $2.75! $.55! $9.81 $3.15 $2.10 
BALANCE SHEET: as of ....... 1/3/53 12/28/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 
Cash and Marketable Securities $20.0 $4.2 $51.2 $19.5 $118.2 
Inventories, Net $11.5 $17.4 $19.6 $41.8 $90.3 
Receivables, Net $27.5 $9.6 $42.2 $47.1 $86.8 
Current Assets $59.1 $31.7 $113.0 $108.5 $304.3 
Current Liabilities $34.1 $13.4 $46.3 $64.2 $99.9 
Net Current Assets $25.0 $18.3 $66.7 $44.3 $204.4 
Fixed Assets, Net $40.1 $10.1 $260.9 $32.7 $115.4 
Total Assets $111.7 $42.8 $428.2 $144.4 $432.2 
Cash Assets Per Share $8.56 $1.79 $51.2 $5.54 $8.59 
Current Ratio 1.7 1.3 2.4 1.7 1.7 
Inventories as Percent of Sales 5.9% 22.9% 5.9% 11.4% 13.0% 
inventories as Percent of Current Assets 19.4% 55.0% 17.3% 38.5% 29.7% 
Total Surplus $41.5 $20.1 $96.9 $59.5 $159.9 





*Data on dividend, current price of stock and yields on 
supplementary table on preceding page. 


1_Combined “A” and “B’ common stock. 








pared for release later in the year in an effort to lure 
the public back to the movie theatres. Hollywood 
authorities are optimistic over prospects of present- 
ing such fine entertainment by new methods that 
consumer demand for TV sets may be checked. Con- 
flicting opinions raise questions as to the importance 
of the film theatre’s resurgence as a factor in TV. 
It may be observed in passing that pressure is being 
exerted on the movie industry to release larger 
quantities of recent films for presentation to TV 
audiences, and if access can be gained to better films 
home entertainment may hold its own in competition 
with the theatres. 

Before turning to a study of prospects for indi- 
vidual television producers it may be well to review 
some of the production figures having a bearing on 
overall trends. Opening of additional areas to tele- 
casting accounted for a spurt in sales toward the end 
of last year and boosted production to slightly more 
than 6 million sets. This improvement over the 
5,385,000 units manufactured in 1951 came as a 
surprise to trade authorities who had anticipated 
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another poor year. Members of the Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association, usually optimistic on 
production estimates, anticipate this year’s volume 
may range as high as 6.5 million for a modest gain 
over last year. 


Opening of New Stations 


So far as trade observers can determine, there 
are about 20 million sets in use at present, most of 
them in metropolitan areas, where TV has been avail- 
able for four or five years. It is a well known fact 
that relatively little interest is aroused in most 
areas until more than one station has been provided 
to permit a choice of programs. Accordingly, as new 
stations are opened in cities which now have only a 
single outlet it would be reasonable to look for a new 
impetus in set sales. The time is approaching also 
where many homes now will be wanting a second 
set—one for the playroom and a better, newer model 
for the living room. It is estimated that the potential 
market in this country is in excess of 50 million sets, 
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Leading TV & Electronic Companies 








Sylvania 
Raytheon Electric Westinghouse Zenith 
Mfg. Products Electric Radio 
$3.6 $25.0 $273.8 $.8 
$4.4 $29.1 $50.0 
2,170 1,870 15,764 492 
$18.9 $43.1 2 $529.8 $4.4 
5/31/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 21/31/52 
$111.2 $235.0 $1,454.2 $137.6 
$1.3 $5.3 $21.8 $1.0 
$3.9 $10.7 $99.0 $7.3 
$.8 $1.7 $6.7 
$1.8 $5.7 $66.8 $5.8 
6.0% 8.0% 11.3% 9.6% 
1.8% 2.9% 4.7% 4.2% 
7.1% 8.2% 10.5% 18.5% 
$.84 $3.04 4.23 $11.87 
5/31/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 12/31/52 
$4.4 $16.7 $235.7 $13.5 
$41.1 $63.6 $412.8 $17.5 
$17.0 $45.9 $192.7 $14.1 
$62.6 $127.8 $778.2 $45.2 
$40.1 $66.7 $225.0 $21.9 
$22.5 $61.1 $553.2 $23.3 
$11.6 $45.5 $230.3 $8.7 
$75.1 $176.4 $1,195.2 $54.4 
$2.13 $8.92 $14.95 $27.44 
1.5 1.9 1.4 2.0 
37.0% 27.1% 28.3% 12.7% 
65.7% 49.8% 53.0% 38.8% 
$13.4 $41.5 


$403.1 $31.6 











suggesting that much growth lies ahead. 

The estimate of 50 million sets is not meant to 
represent the probable saturation point, of course, 
for just as in the case of radio, the trend is toward 
modern products. It may be observed, for example, 
that the public has responded aggressively to en- 
largements in screen sizes. The popular ten-inch 
models of five years ago have virtually disappeared 
except in a few second-hand markets. Even the 
twelve-inch screens that sold at a substantial pre- 
mium over ten-inch sets only four years ago now 
are practically non-existent. They have been succeed- 
ed by sets using screens of sixteen or seventeen 
inches, the smallest sizes now manufactured by lead- 
ing producers. Largest volume now is concenterated 
in twenty- and twenty-one-inch screens. These giant- 
size sets are priced no higher than were the ten-inch 
models just four years ago. This evidence of progress 
in value for the consumer explains the widespread 
popularity of television. 

The entire cycle may be repeated in another two 
or three years when color telecasting is perfected and 
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sets capable of receiving the new form of entertain- 
ment are put on the market. In all probability wide 
profit margins will be available at the start as the 
public turns to the new sets. Eventually, of course, 
the introduction of color will mean a gradual re- 
placement of black-and-white receivers with better 
products. The industry can look forward to a good 
replacement market for years to come after the 
expansion now under way in construction of some 
2,000 stations has been completed. 


High Station Equipment Volume 


Incidentally, orders for station equipment account 
for a sizeable volume of business for companies such 
as the Radio Corporation of America, A. B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, General Electric and other concerns 
making telecasting appratus or components. It has 
been estimated that output of electronics manufac- 
turers last year approximated $4,000 million, and 
this total seems certain to be surpassed this year. 
In 1951 production approximated only $2,500 million. 
The increase is accounted for to a large extent by 
military orders, and this fact points to continued 
gains. The industry’s output now is estimated to be 
running in excess of $5,000 million annually, and 
the rate may be higher by the end of the year. 


Looking at near term prospects, investors find 
conflicting influences at work. Whereas the usual 
seasonal slump in retail demand looms after Easter, 
the industry seems likely to have the benefit of favor- 
able first quarter earnings. Preliminary figures for 
February and early March suggest that sales by lead- 
ing manufacturers will run well ahead of the first 
three months of 1952 and, with margins well sus- 
tained, net profit for the March quarter in most 
cases may register substantial gains over last year. 
Ordinarly, not much is expected of the June quarter 
and it is too early to project business for the last 
half of the year with any assurance. Hence, the best 
that can be said is that results for the first six months 
promise to afford an encouraging outlook unless 
retail business slumps more than now anticipated. 


Inventory Situation in Balance 


Manufacturers have shown little concern over re- 
ports of consumer resistance in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Boston. They attribute a slow- 
ing volume in these cities to an absence of cut-rate 
sales that have characterized distribution in metro- 
politan areas. Dealers are not overburdened with 
inventories and have shown an inclination to avoid 
abnormal markdowns such as have prevailed on 
occasion when reductions were needed to move 
merchandise. Good demand in areas being opened 
with new stations has enabled manufacturers to 
divert output to other markets and avoid overstock- 
ing of dealers in large cities. Some manufacturers 
were quoted in press dispatches in the last few weeks 
as saying that allocations of production still were 
necessary to keep up with orders. 


Although the industry now is moving into the sum- 
mer season, when assembly lines usually are curtailed 
and new models are prepared for introduction at the 
autumn shows, executives are more optimistic on 
1953 prospects than they were at this time a year 
ago. In the light of what has been said previously, 
we now may turn to brief comments on prospects 
for individual companies. (Please turn to page 46) 
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BRANDS 


By J. S. WILLIAMS 


We 
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S. eldom do the products of any manufacturer 
achieve national markets overnight. It takes time for 
brand names to build a reputation for quality and 
reliability and become fixed in consumer minds. 
Brand names that have achieved success along these 
lines are invaluable assets. Among the conspicuous 
ones making up the list are “Royal” and “Fleisch- 
mann” of Standard Brands, which have been ac- 
cepted names in the baking and .other fields and 
household words for baking powder, yeast and other 
ingredients for almost 100 years. Still another of the 
company’s established brand names is that of Chase 
and Sanborn in the tea and coffee fields. 

It was not by chance then that when negotiations 
had been completed for the merging of these names 
into one corporation back in the late 1920’s, the new 
organization was christened Standard Brands, also 
taking in the E. W. Gillett Co. Ltd., of Canada. The 
new company began operations under the most 
favorable conditions. It had established markets for 
subsidiary products made up of Fleischmann yeast, 
leaveners, diamalt, vinegar and barley malt, Royal 
baking powder and gelatin desserts, and Chase & 
Sanborn tea and coffee. 


The Company in Prohibition Days 


Despite this apparently good start, Standard 
Brands eventually found that it had numerous hills 
and valleys to cross. Yeast, during prohibition days, 
had been in great demand and contributed heavily 
to net earnings. When prohibition was repealed in 
1933, this demand fell substantially causing a sharp 
change in the product and profit pattern. 

With the “Noble Experiment” a thing of the past, 
the company decided to reenter the distilling field 
by putting Fleischmann’s gin back on the market, 
an announcement, coming at a time when there was 
a boom in distilling shares, resulting in Standard 
Brands shares, on the basis of present capitalization, 
skyrocketing in market price from 60 to 148. Un- 
doubtedly, the company derived no satisfaction from 
such unwarranted speculation even though its Malt- 
ing Division was enjoying an era of prosperity 
immediately following repeal. 

Although distilling operations were expanded 
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from the production of gin to the making of blended 
and straight whisky, principally under the Fleisch- 
mann label, and the distribution of Black & White 
Scotch whisky, the company concentrated to a large 
extent in building national distribution of its grocery 
store items and in broadening the grocery line for 
the purpose of getting the most efficiency out of its 
widespread store delivery distribution system, a 
heritage from the Fleischmann company for yeast 
delivery. At the same time, Standard Brands made 
important additions to its line of products. These 
included Tender Leaf Tea and Royal puddings. An- 
other important addition was frozen eggs. Today it 
is one of the leading packers of this commodity in 
the United States and leads in the distribution of 
the product to the bakery trade. 

Some of this was accomplished in the years prior to 
Pear] Harbor, a period in which the company’s earn- 
ings trend was downward, falling from $4.87 a share 
earned in 1930 to $2.04 a share in 1939. It may have 
been that expansion was too rapid, or that details 
were not thought out. In any event, difficulty was 
experienced in establishing its consumer products 
on a sound basis in retail outlets throughout the 
country. Looking back to those years, it now appears 
that the old management did not adopt the best fiscal 
policies. During the 12 years to the close of 1941, out 
of total earnings of approximately $146 million, it 
distributed over 96.4% of total net as dividends, 
retaining only $514 million for the business. As a 
result, when price levels rose with great rapidity 
prior to our entry into World War II, the company 
found itself with a depleted working capital. 


Change in Management 


By early 1942, Standard Brands was under new 
management. Within the following two years it ac- 
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quired several new lines, including margarine, Shef- 
ford cheese and Loudon’s (“V8”) products. These, 
like others developed or acquired in the pre-war 
period, had considerably smaller margins than yeast, 
requiring a much larger sales volume to produce a 
reasonable profit. There was no difficulty in getting 
volume sales. The time was the war years—that is, 
from 1942 to 1946—when prices were high and there 
was a seller’s market. Within that period sales more 
than doubled. At the same time the company’s Inter- 
national Division increased both its sales and net 
income by approximately 50%. These conditions 
were reflected in 1946 net earnings at a 10-year peak 
of $4.11 a share on the then outstanding 3,174,527 
shares of common stock that had been reduced in 
1943 from 12,648, 108 shares by an exchange of one 
new share for every four shares then held. A sub- 
stantial part of these per share earnings in 1946, 
however, were the result of inflationary inventory 
profits, the discontinuance of excess profit taxes, 
and, among other factors, the reversal of certain 
operating reserves and low promotional expenses on 
consumer products. 


Some Changes Made 


It was obvious to the new management that there 
was room for considerable improvements in product 
lines, distribution and fiscal policies. The company, 
while continuing its truck distribution system for 
bakeries and institutional trade, eliminated distri- 
bution of grocery products to retail outlets by 
company-owned trucks, going over to the more con- 
ventional method of distributing through chain and 
jobber outlets. It was not expected that this change- 
over would be easy. The company had been in direct 
competition with these grocery wholesalers and job- 
bers for more than 18 years and it expected that 
time would be required to convince them of its good 
faith in this change. The decision, however, permit- 
ted many improvements in Standard Brands’ field 
organization and procedures and the resulting 
cut-back in costs began to be reflected in the succeed- 
ing years as the program goals 
were increasingly realized. 























— 
Comparative Balance Sheet Items 
December 31 
1943* 1952+ Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash $ 11,190 $ 18,543 +$ 7,353 
Receivables, Net 12,032 25,312 + 13,280 
Inventories ........ 41,517 67,630 + 26,113 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 64,739 111,485 + 46,746 
Net Property ............. 26,819 36,754 + 9,935 
Investments ..... 4,127 4,674 a 547 
Other Assets 10,391 1,761 — 8,630 
TOTAL ASSETS $106,076 $154,674 +$ 48,598 
LIABILITIES 
Bank Loans $ 7,225 +$ 7,225 
Accounts Payable $ 9,424 10,904 a 1,480 
Accruals : 1,995 1,286 ~ 709 
Accrued Taxes : 8,483 11,347 — 2,864 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 19,902 30,762 + 10,860 
Reserves ; 13,373 691 — 12,682 
Long Term Debt 1,575 + 1,575 
Preferred Stock 20,000 22,000 + 2,000 
Common Stock 25,306 25,404 + 098 
Surplus 27,495 74,242 + 46,747 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ...... $106,076 $154,674 +$ 48,598 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 44,837 $ 80,723 +$ 35,886 
CURRENT RATIO ... : 3.2 3.6 “+ 4 











higher than average because of the then favorable 
market for aged whisky and better prices for barley 
and barley malt. Consequently, without the good 
earnings from these two subsidiaries net, during the 
three years from 1946 to 1948 would have declined 
more sharply, although they did drop from $18.9 
million to $7.2 million in that period, or from $4.11 
a share in 1946, to $2.32 a share in 1947, and to 
$2.05 in 1948. 


A Job of Reorganization 


There were the years of reorganization, a job that 
perhaps was complicated by the rapid expansion of 
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tilling Co., which had been much [44.9 | 44.8 [53.8 | 63.8 | 66.3 | 67.8 | 69.6 |72.9 | 75.6 | 73.0 | 74.6 |Wke Cap $ Mill 
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sales, the volume growing from $119.5 million in 
1941 to $283.6 million in 1948, an increase of more 
than 187%. A portion of this rise can be attributed 
to higher prices developing in an inflationary period, 
but the balance came from larger quantities of exist- 
ing lines of products and from new lines acquired or 
developed. Obviously, to handle such a volume it was 
necessary to have more capital. The new manage- 
ment, with an eye to the future, had retained out of 
earnings in the years 1943 to 1948, more than $28 
million, or about 48% of the total. Due largely to 
these retained earnings, the net worth of the com- 
pany increased from $78.5 million at the close of 
1942 to $100.6 million at the end of 1948. Another 
and more important step toward handling the 
greater sales volume was a fuller utilization of work- 
ing capital. 

These policies have been consistently followed ever 
since. Through better inventory control, a highly 
important feature in operations, the company suc- 
ceded in attaining a considerably faster turnover. 
Actual figures, though, as shown in the latest con- 
solidated balance sheet are somewhat distorted be- 
cause the Distilling corporation’s inventories, mostly 
in whisky which remains in storage five years or 
longer, is higher now than in 1946 when there were 
wartime restrictions on distilling. 

Another improvement in recent years has been 
the complete revamping of a top-heavy sales organi- 
zation into a compact, efficient field force that han- 
dled a larger over-all volume of business in 1952 
than ever before. As a matter of fact, net sales of 
the company and domestic subsidiaries reached a 
record $357.4 million in 1952, as compared with 
$342.9 million in 1951, a gain of 25% over the last 
five years. Adding Canadian sales for 1952 brings 
the consolidated total for last year to $382.9 million, 
exclusive of sales of subsidiaries operating in South 
America and Europe of $18.6 million, in terms of 
U. S. dollars. 


Factors in Sales Increase 


Aiding in the 1952 sales showing, particularly for 
the domestic subsidiaries, was the addition to the 
grocery line of Chase & Sanborn instant soluble 
coffee, Royal instant puddings, increasing sales of 
Blue Bonnet yellow margarine now that 45 states 
have legislated in favor of the sale of such a prod- 


uct, and the introduction of a new instant cocoa to 
the hotel, restaurant and institutional trade. Back- 
ing up these as well as the older products were 
record disbursements for advertising and sales pro- 
motion, designed to improve consumer franchise and 
to strengthen the market position from the long- 
term viewpoint. 

In spite of these expenses and with Federal in- 
come taxes continuing to take close to 50% of net 
profits, the company and subsidiaries operating in 
the U. S. were able to show consolidated net income 
of $9,080,332, equal to $2.62 per common share, as 
compared with 1951 net of $9,463,672, or $2.74 a 
share, Net profit of the Canadian subsidiary for the 
year was $338,646 and adding this to results for the 
domestic operations brings consolidated net for 1952 
up to $2.72 a share. 

The fact that the distilled spirits industry oper- 
ated with generally lower volume and profits last 
year had an adverse effect upon the earnings of the 
distilling and malting divisions of Standard Brands. 
Of particular significance and considerable encour- 
agement, however, is that the earnings trend, par- 
ticularly in the grocery segment, continued upward 
in 1952, indicating continued gains in the future. 


The Balance Sheet 


To further this objective, plant efficiency has been 
maintained at the highest level and maintained by 
constant improvements and modernization. In ex- 
cess of $38 million in gross capital expenditures have 
been made in the postwar period to the end of 1952 
for improving and expanding facilities to meet the 
growing market for the company’s broad list of 
diversified products. Approximately $8 million was 
spent for this purpose in 1951, followed by the ex- 
penditure of about $5 million in 1952, with current 
plans calling for a similar amount to be spent during 
the current year. 

The consolidated balance sheet, including Cana- 
dian operations, at the 1952 year end showed an 
appreciable improvement in the company’s financial 
position. Current assets of $111.4 million were more 
than three and one-half times current liabilities and 
indicated a net working capital position of $80.7 
million. At the end of last year bank loans had been 
reduced to $7.2 million from approximately $11.8 
million, outstanding at (Please turn to page 54) 


Long Term Operating and Earnings Record 














Percent 

Net Operating Income Net Net Net Div. Earned on 

Sales Income Operating Taxes Income Profit Per Per Invested Price Range 

—— (Millions) Margin (Millions ——— Margin Share Share Capital High Low 
DI issn srsivaasvorssasuccsuascosbenavanesnnctneee Sesipavienee $382.9 $17.3 4.5% $ 9.4 $ 9.4 2.4% $2.72 $1.70 7.7%  129%-22% 
19517 Seeacabattensseinh : ww 3429 16.0 4.6 8.2 9.4 2.7 2.74 1.70 8.5 26¥2-21% 
1950 ; : Shenae Rspieaassbonsnos 301.4 17.2 5.7 8.8 10.1 3.3 2.96 1.70 9.4 2412-20 
so s,s. scan is sSupenssebhnncn'shlsnspieees eckbmevetease 262.9 10.9 4.1 3.9 8.1 3.1 2.34 1.45 79 2256-17 
1948 Kerreoeteis ssicsieen OO 8.9 3.1 3.6 7.2 2.5 2.05 2.00 72 2912-195 
1947 ‘ caseniteanes ss vagensicve amen 93 3.6 3.5 8.1 i 2.32 2.00 a 3712-23% 
1946 Saxe heapsnipeats sSadsasesseaibovsavensn 261.1 19.1 7.3 7.8 13.9 5.3 4.11 1.80 13.8 55 -34% 
1945 : : ‘ .. 259.7 23.1 8.9 13.8 9.5 3.6 2.74 1.50 10.2 492-28 
1944 : Ty 20.9 8.8 13.6 9.1 3.8 2.59 1.00 11.8 3334-2734 
1943 . : : 182.3 21.8 11.9 12.8 4.2 2.3 1.05 90 5.7 31%-25 





10 Year Average 1943-1952 $278.9 $16.5 6.2% 


$ 8.5 $ 8.9 3.1% $2.56 $1.57 9.0% 55 -17% 





*—Canada Consolidated. 
t+—Excludes foreign income statements 1943 to 1951. 
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The Worth and Prospects of 


40 STOCKS 


Yielding 8% or More 
By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


I: it is a truism that unusually high yields 
on common stocks should normally be viewed with 
suspicion by the investor, the need for following 
the implied dictum in today’s market is all the more 
obvious. It should be simple to understand that with 
the best stocks currently yielding no more than 
514-6% and other sound issues, though not of the 
highest grade, yielding a maximum of from 6% to 
7%, any yield very much in excess of these levels 
is an indication of some doubt regarding the security 
of the dividend. If this were not so, investors would 
prefer issues with the highest yield. 

Yet it is a commentary on the characteristic be- 
havior of many investors that they cannot resist 
the lure of a high yield despite the obvious risk im- 
plied. Although we have many times commented 
on the unwisdom of entering into this treacherous 
area for the sole purpose of obtaining high dividends, 
perhaps repetition of the essential considerations 
may serve as a reminder to the unwary investor 
that he cannot violate the basic principles of invest- 
ment without indulging in unwarranted risk. 


Dividends vs Earnings 


If it is agreed that normally the price of a stock 
is the product of the concensus of informed opinion— 
based after the closest study on the fundamental 
position and outlook for the company—we will see 
that dividend rates are in reality a subordinate factor 
in the market appraisal, and that the earnings base 
is the important factor. This is not to say that the 
dividend rate is unimportant but rather that the 
basic factors which make dividends possible are 
generally given priority by experienced investors 
in appraising potential market values. Thus investors 
of this class may give a much higher market valua- 
tion to a high-grade stock with a comparatively small 
dividend than a lesser-grade issue which pays an 
inordinately large amount. For these investors are 
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interested, first, in long-range capital appreciation 
and, second, continuity rather than size of dividends. 

Since a stock with a high yield is normally the 
product of an unfavorable appraisal of future earn- 
ings and dividends, the effect of such an appraisal 
is to fix the stock at a low price level, as long as this 
uncertainty exists. Normally, a continued high yield 
over a prolonged period is likely to be followed by 
a cut in dividends, since earnings are no longer large 
enough to support the old dividend rate and since, 
if excessive dividends are maintained for too long, 
the financial position of the company may become 
impaired. Very few companies are willing to take 
such a risk and will take the unwelcome step of cut- 
ting or passing the dividend to avoid such a risk. 

The situation is well exemplified in the accompany- 
ing table listing forty stocks with yields of 8% and 
more which should be considered excessive in the 
light of what is actually obtainable to-day on the 
best-grade stocks. In this table, we have indicated the 
earnings trend of the various companies over the 
past few years. In most cases, it will be seen that the 
general effect has been to substantially reduce divi- 
dend coverage. Naturally, this situation is already 
reflected in the lower price of the shares; and, con- 
versely, in the higher yields obtainable. 


What Yields Indicate 


It is important to realize that the degree of un- 
certainty over future dividends is expressed in 
accordance with the size of the yield. For the con- 
venience of our readers, therefore, we have listed 
(See Tables on pages 30-31) (Please turn to page 46) 
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40 High Yield Stocks 














Net Per Share 
1950 1951 1952 








—— Cash Dividend Paid —— 


1950 


1951 


1952 


Price Range 
1952-53 


Recent 
Price 


Div. 
Yield 


COMMENTS 





Case, J.1.......... $7.71 $4.86 $2.83 


$7.80 


$2.25 


$2.50 


30%-2052 


21 


11.91% 


Farm equipment sales in downtrend, in- 
dicating drop in 1953 net. Likely to reduce 
rate of dividend payments. 





Fajardo Sugar 2.78 265 2.89 


3.00 


2.00 


2.50 


2334-2042 


21% 


11.46 


Recent gains in sugar prices may improve 
this year’s net but generally uncertain 
outlook indicates dividend reduction. 





Patino Mines 3.27 62 4 


2.00 


75 


75 


18¥- 5'2 


7% 


10.13 





Likely to suspend dividend pending clari- 
fication of iti Iting from nation- 


alization of Bolivian mines. 





Nat. Dept. Stores 1.90 95 31.00° 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1758-1358 


10.00 


Improved earnings margin looked for in 
current year, but doubt surrounds ability 
to maintain current dividend. 





Francisco Sugar 4.53 3.43 2.105 


2.50 


1.25 


19 -11% 


1258 


9.92 


Net for current year ending June 30, 
likely to be under last year’s showing. 
No dividend action expected until Fall. 





Eversharp . : 2.30 1.70 81.602 


75 


1.30 


1.40 


14%-11 


14% 


9.86 


In highly competitive field. Narrowing 
ples between earnings and dividend 
creates uncertainty that dividend will hold 
at current rate. 





Gleaner Harvester 1.95 2.27 2.84 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


23 -18 


20% 


9.80 


Indicated smaller 1953 sales volume points 
to lower net, with possible reduction in 
current $2.00 annual dividend rate. 





Bullard 1.59 2.78 4.44 








1.75 


2.50 


2.00 


223-1634 


21% 


9.43 


Large backlog points to high rate of 
operations through 1953 at least, with 
continuance of current dividend payments. 





Smith, L.C. & Corona 5.04 5.60 3.70 


1.75 


2.00 


2.00 


2234-1958 


21% 


9.43 


Earnings this year likely to dip under 1952 
net of $3.70 a share. Outlook may warrant 
a reduction of dividend from current rate. 





U. S. Lines vik 2.13 4.94 5.64 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2312-1858 


9.39 


Increased freight competition likely to cut 
into 1953 ings, but p #t dividend 
rate should be maintained this year. 








Oliver Corp. . 3.66 3.50 2.717 


2.00 


1.80 


174-13 


13% 


9.09 


Prospects of reduced earnings in the cur- 
rent year creates uncertainty on dividend 
payments. 





j| | Amer. Export Lines... 1.47 1.91 3.002 


1.75 


1.50 


18%4-16 


16% 


9.03 


Net of close to $3.00 a share for 1952 
likely to be duplicated this year. Current 
dividend rate appears secure. 





Howard Stores ...... 4.18 2.56 1.752 








1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


19-16% 


1658 


9.03 





Intensified petition and re- 
sistance lowering profit margin. Outlook 
obscure and future dividends uncertain. 





Maytag ... 5.91 3.28 3.66 


2.00 


1.65 


1.85 


2058-148 


20% 


9.02 


y d ere; 





Pp may reduce this 
year’s net, but should be able to maintain 
40 cents a share quarterly poyments. 





White Motor 6.14 5.88 4.44 


1.60 


2.25 


2.50 


29%-25 


28 


8.92 


Good defense business but mixed civilian 
demand point to satisfactory though 
smaller earnings. Dividend should > 
maintained this year. 





Dayton Rubber aga 4.88 2.477 


2.00 


2412-1758 


22% 


Though profit margin may be lower better 
trend in tire and other products sales 
likely to produce net sufficient to support 
present dividend. 





Gt. No. Iron Ore 1.19 1.32 1.26 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


17%4-137% 


17 


8.82 


Relative stability of income from royalties 
should be maintained with dividend con- 
tinuing at current rate through 1953. 





| Moore-McCormk. Lines 2.53 5.30 4.63 


— 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1858-168 


17 


8.82 


1953 net may fail to equal last year’s 
$4.63 a share but conservative 3712 cent 
be ame dividend should be well cov- 
ered. 





Greenfield Tap & Die 4.37 5.32 3.37 


2.00 


2.00 


2612-192 


23% 


8.70 


Higher volume looked for this year with 
net close to 1952 results, providing base 
for current dividend through 1953. 





National Acme........... 4.08 4.76 5.53 


2.50 


3.00 


3.00 


36 -31% 


345% 


Backlog at 1952 year-end should keep 
operations at high level. Current dividend 
rate should hold through the year. 





Interstate Dept. Stores 6.45 4.20 3.853 








2.00 


2.50 


2.50 


3212-26 


29 


Better profit margins expected to produce 
1953 net close to $3.85 a share, providing 
reasonable base for current dividend. 





| *—Can be retained on speculative basis. 
11953 indicated rate. 
2—Estimated. 
*—Year ended January 31, 1953. 
41952 earnings unavailable. 


5—Year ended June 30, 1952. 
5—Year ended February 28, 1953. 
7—Year ended October 31, 1952. 
8—Year ended April 30, 1953. 
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40 High Yield Stocks (Continued ) 





























Net Per Share —— Cash Dividend Paid——— __— Price Range Recent Div. 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 1952-53 Price Yield COMMENTS 
Barker Bros. 4.15 2.30 1.63 2.00 2.00 1.50 1958-15% 1742 28.57 Sr aga ea te in ee high- 
ights uncer ° 
os well as the doubtful pace Fo of cur- 
rent dividend rate. 
i i P , A A J Va- 9) 117 8.47 Better tire outlook indicates 1953 gain 
Seiberling Rubber 5.26 3.30 1.48 1.00 1.00 14% 2 8 ee ee ee ee, 
to maintain present dividend in present 
year. 
i i V, 3-10! 7 Increased domestic and foreign competi- 
White Sewing Mach. 4.96 1.21 mY 2.622 1.50 1.00 1458-10% 1178 8.47 dan dee Ge Gale ae tee 
as to stability of current dividend. 
Phila. & Read. C.&1.. 3.36 3.04 2.01 1.90 1.90 1.40 20%2-1553 1633 8.43 While dividend coverage has been nar- 
rowing in past three years, present out- 








look is improved and dividend should 
continue through 1953. 








remewing profit margins ns may. pull 1 1953 | 
' 








Amer. Radiator & $.$. 2.80 2.16 1.78 1.50 1.50 1.25 16%4-13% Gs 8.33 
earnings down to level impelling reduc- 
tion in dividend rate. 

Bliss & Laughlin 3.03 3.21 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2334-18'4 24 = 33 Should show improvement over 1952 earn- 


ings adversely affected by steel strike. 
Vv Quarterly 30 cent dividend should be con- 
tinued. (80 cent extra paid in 1952.) 


Cons. Laundries . 1.66 1.67 1.65 1,00 1.00 1.00 12%-10'2 12 8.33 











In a highly tive busi lacking 
growth ao Moo gy Has static earnings 
record, but about sufficient to cover cur- 
rent dividend needs. 





Has a somewhat erratic earnings record. 
Dip in 1952 volume may indicate a trend, 
creating some uncertainty as to dividends 
at current rate. 


Master Electric ... 2.87 3.06 2.502 1.80 1.60 1.60 2034-17% 19% 8.33 











Flintkote* 5.83 4.11 3.61 3.00 3.00 2.50 32%-27'8 30% 8.30 








With 1953 construction at fairly high level, 
net should closely duplicate 1952 showing, 
providing ample dividend coverage on 
1952's reduced payments. 


Van Norman 2.29 3.02 2.93 1.00 1.30 1.40 17%2-1358 17% 8.18 





Look for tapering of volume and paral- 
lelling decline in net, but current dividend 
should hold through 1953. 


Bath Iron Works 2.53 2.77 3.23 3.00 2.00 2.00 24%2-20'8 24%2 8.16 











Current backlog indicates high operating 
rate this year with earnings providing 
safe margin over present dividend needs. 








Truax-Traer 1.16 3.31 82.102 1.44 1.55 1.60 21%4-15% 1934 8.16 








Higher costs may pare current year’s net, 
but results should be more than sufficient 
to maintain current dividend. 





Has favorable outlook through better part 
of 1953. Regular dividend rate likely to be 
maintained. 


1] Amer. Mach.&Metals* 2.40 3.80 3.67 55 1.10 1.50 19%-13% 18% 8.11 





A mediocre earnings record holding no 
promise of improving. Maintenance of 
dividend at current rate uncertain. 


Equitable Office Bldg. .82 68 8 602 45 60 60 7% 512 7% 8.11 





Bridgeport Brass 4.14 3.45 4.23 1.00 1.50 2.00! 257-1558 25 8.00 Outlook for sustained volume and stronger 
price structure indicates 1953 net well 


above 50 cents quarterly dividend needs. 





Improved civilian demand coupled with 
defense orders indicates uptrend in 1953 
net, amply covering current dividend rate. 


Fruehauf Trailer* . t52 5.59 3.94 2.00 2.00 2.00 27-2258 25 8.00 





Marshall Field ...... 3.57 2.23 2.56 2.00 2.00 2.00 2742-23 25 8.00 Possible gains in textile and retail sales 
| should bolster 1953 net, but pending im- 
provement dividend might be reduced. 





Additions to lines should lift volume and 
with improved profit margins should have 
no difficulty sustaining current dividend. 








Munsingwear .......... 4.03 2.43 2.252 1.00 1.00 1.00 13%-11% 125 8.00 





Quaker State Oil... 3.33 2.32 1.98 2.00 2.00 2.00 27%-24%8 25 8.00 Rising costs and eee: ar cut into 
earnings. Strong fi 
outlook may support dividend pending 


upturn. 








°—Year ended June 30, 1952. 
6—Year ended February 28, 1953. 
7—Year ended October 31, 1952. 


*—Can be retained on speculative basis. 
1_1953 indicated rate. 
*—Estimated. 














*—Year ended January 31, 1953. 
4—1952 earnings unavailable. 
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5—Year ended April 30, 1953. 
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By FRANK L. WALTERS 














Th copper industry, once again, 
is operating in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Abolishment of price controls over the red 
metal, as well as brass and wire mill pro- 
ducts, removes the shackles from both 
producers and fabricators. It puts an end = 


f 
to a paradoxical situation in which foreign YETI ° = 
; BUM Wa eS 








AY. 


copper coming into the United States com- 
manded a price as high as 3614 cents a é 
pound when the best domestic ‘predapers eet : 
could get, under an OPS edict, was 2414 SAS ees ee oe 
cents a pound. At the same time, fabrica- 
tors of copper and brass products have 
been limited in their purchases to fill their 
requirements to 60% domestic copper, compelling The over-all picture of the copper situation, how- 
them to round out their needs through the purchase ever, is not entirely clear. Unquestionably, a great 
of foreign production. This allocation is still in effect, deal more foreign copper will find its way to our 
but consumers are hoping that such restrictions will docksides, especially if domestic quotations go much 
soon be lifted. higher than today’s top price of 32 cents a pound. 
Meanwhile, copper prices have been advanced by The price lid had been off domestic copper a little 
the leading producers to various levels. These range less than a month when it was announced that 
from 2714 cents a pound to 32 cents, a multiple level arrangements had been completed for the shipments 
market that is somewhat unusual in the annals of of sizeable tonnages of Rhodesian copper to U. S. 
the industry. That these variations exists indicates refineries for processing and ultimate sale in the 
price confusion at the moment, but prospects are U.S. market. By next June it is expected that ap- 
that domestic metal will find its level, possibly at the proximately 5,000 tons of the African metal will be 
30 cents mark and hold there for a while, at least. laid down here, and another 10,000 tons may follow 
shortly thereafter, these being initial shipments pre- 
Supply and Demand Factor liminary to a possible flow of 5,000 tons or more a 
month depending upon British and European needs. 
This expectation has its origin in the immediate It is believed likely that copper from other foreign 
outlook for the copper market, now free to react to sources will start flowing in the same direction. 
the law of supply and demand, the latter being With possibly a substantial influx of the red metal 
currently considerably in excess of available supply. into the country from across the seas, the question 
In the face of these conditions, producers continue pushing to the forefront is whether U. S. producers 
to play it “safe” by quoting on a “price at time of will be able to hold their price at a higher level than 
shipment” basis for newly mined copper. Armament that prevailing or will they find it expedient to pull 
requirements and civilian output of copper products quotations down to a much lower figure, perhaps 
are now taking all the copper available. but a couple of cents above the old OPS price. Right 
At the end of last year, despite higher imports, now there are too many “ifs” and “ands” bearing 
stocks of refined copper in producers’ hands were’ upon the situation for anyone but the most rash to 
at the lowest point in any year since 1906. According attempt a long-term prediction. Factors having 
to the Bureau of Mines, copper consumption in this weight in determining the eventual course of copper 
country during 1952 totaled approximately 1,339,000 prices are the nation’s defense plans that may be 
tons, inclusive of the metal going into the strategic shaped by the turn of international developments 
stock pile for defense purposes. This compares with and the level of our general peace economy. 
1,303,000 tons consumed in 1951, and represents an 
increase of 36,000 tons over the preceding year New Production in Sight 
while 1952 output of U.S. mines declined to around 
924,000 tons, or about 4,000 tons less than the 1951 Consideration also must be given to the greater 
peak of 928,330 tons. output of copper which is expected to start moving 
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into the market from mines now under development, 
many of which should prove large producers and are 
scheduled to be in operation before the close of 1954. 
This is exclusive of Anaconda’s Greater Butte Pro- 
ject which should be producing at close to its esti- 
mated rate of 45,000 tons annually in the current 
year, and followed by the company’s Yerington 
property coming into production later in 1953 at an 
estimated rate of 30,000 tons annually. 


Other Sources Being Developed 


Other sizeable developments expected to be in 
operation by 1954 are Kennecott’s Deep Ruth mine 
with 18,000 tons capacity; Copper Range’s White 
Pine with an estimated 37,000 tons annual output, 
and figured to have a life of 80 years; American 
Smelting & Refining’s Silver Bell mine estimated to 
be capable of producing 18,000 tons annually, and 
Miami’s Copper Cities mine, said to be capable of 
producing 22,000 tons a year, although the latter 
company may lose some production between the 
closing down of its Castle Dome mine and the start 
of operations at Copper Cities. 

Magma Copper, aided by a $94 million R. F. C. 
loan, is developing its San Manuel property which 
may be in production before 1957 with an estimated 
output of 70,000 tons yearly and a life span of 50 
years. Phelps Dodge expects to get its East Bisbee 
mine going sometime in 1954, with an estimated 
output of around 35,000 tons, and American Smelt- 
ing is preparing to get development work under 
way on its Toquepala property in Peru, estimated to 
have proven ore reserves in excess of 400 million 
tons of better than 1% copper that can be mined by 
the open-pit process. It is estimated production for 
the first 10 years will be at the rate of 100,000 tons 
of blister copper annually; 85,000 tons for the next 
20 years, and about 68,000 tons in each of the next 
16 years of the life of the property. 

On the basis of these schedules, by the end of this 
year Anaconda should be producing about 150 mil- 
lion pounds of copper from its new Greater Butte 
and Yerington mines. By the end of next year, 
Kennecott, Copper Range, American Smelting and 
Phelps Dodge properties now under development 
should contribute a total of 216 million pounds to 
the nation’s copper output. How much of this new 
copper will come into the market depends upon the 
price of the metal during the 


A similar agreement obligates the Government to 
take 486 million of Copper Range’s White Pine out- 
put at 2514 cents a pound through 1961, while 
American Smelting’s Silver Bell output will be 
underwritten up to 177 million pounds at 2514 cents 
a pound during the first 514 years. And when Magma 
brings in its San Manuel mine, probably sometime in 
1957, it will have a guarantee covering 730 million 
pounds at 2314 cents a pound over a seven year 
period. 


Immediate Outlook 


All this, however, is in the future, part of which, 
though, is not far distant. For the time being, mean- 
ing for the balance of this year, at least, there is 
likely to be a much improved situation for the na- 
tion’s copper producers. Even at 2714 cents a pound, 
the lowest quotation at the moment, many of the 
coppers, and certainly the low cost companies, should 
be able to show gains in 1953 net over last year. This 
is the outlook which would be heightened to some 
extent with the hoped-for lapse of the excess profits 
tax next June. The benefits accruing to copper pro- 
ducers, however, would be comparatively small inas- 
much as they have received some shelter from this 
tax by being permitted to make deductions for deple- 
tion of mines as well as development costs of new 
mining properties. Herewith, a brief analysis of the 
position and outlook for some of the leading pro- 
ducers. 

The Phelps Dodge Corp., the third ranking copper 
producer with approximately 98.5% of output mined 
from properties located within the United States 
stands to benefit considerably from the lifting of 
price controls on the red metal. 

Its copper output last year amounted to 453,168,- 
649 pounds for the greater part of which it received, 
at best, the OPS price of 2414 cents a pound. Net 
earnings, augmented by the company’s production of 
other metals—lead, zinc, silver and gold—and the 
operations of its fabricating divisions, for 1952 
totaled $35 million, equivalent after all charges, in- 
cluding deductions for mine depletion, to $3.45 a 
share on the capital stock. These results compare, 
on the same basis, with 1951 net of $45.4 million, or 
$4.24 a share. 

Accounting for the 1952 decline, in part, are lower 
copper production and (Please turn to page 50) 











next five to seven years. Un- 
der the Five Year Plan for 
economic mobilization as set 
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The Odds 


At recent best levels the Dow 
industrial and rail averages had 
worked back within close striking 
distance of their prior major 
highs recorded last January and 
December, respectively. Broader 
indexes made a better showing, 
with our weekly composite for 
300 stocks at a new high. “The 
Dow” might follow the market to 
a new high soon, but the odds that 
it will are not too good; and the 
odds against a wide upward 
surge, given penetration of the 
old high, are even greater. The 
“fundamentals” are satisfactory, 
but static. A dynamic market 
stimulus is absent. The technical 
position has been at least mod- 
erately impaired by the rise from 
the February lows. In effect on 
the trend of the averages—and the 
pace of our broader weekly in- 
dexes—strength in many individ- 
ual stocks is diluted by inertia in 
a greater number. There is no 
seasonal upward bias in any 
month of the second quarter. The 
chances are that the probable sea- 
sonal summer rise will start from 
a level below that prevailing at 
the present writing; and that the 
average stock—exceptions to the 
rule notwithstanding—can be 
bought to better advantage at 
some time within the second 
quarter. 


Groups 

Stock groups which have shown 
exceptional strength for the week 
prior to this writing include auto 
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parts, containers, baking, electri- 
cal equipment, machinery, meat 
packing, public utilities, paper, 
food stores, finance companies, 
rail equipment, tires and tobaccos. 
Recent demand for electrical 
equipment has centered mainly 
in capital-goods issues, not appli- 
ance issues. Performance of the 
auto group has become sluggish, 
at least for the time being. Should 
that continue, it probably will 
stop the rise in auto parts stocks. 
Farm equipments continue to be- 
have poorly. So do most textile 
issues. Though improved some- 
what, steels remain well under 
the group high recorded as far 
back as early 1951. The behavior 
of the important oil and chemical 
groups is so-so, not bad, not too 
good. Special strength in cement 
and carpet stocks has continued. 


Strong Stocks 
Among better-grade industrials 





stocks meeting above-average de- 
mand up to this writing are Amer- 
ican Can, Borg Warner, General 
American Transportation, Otis 
Elevator, Melville Shoe, National 
Biscuit, General Foods, Thomp- 
son Products, National Lead, 
United Aircraft and Westing- 
house Electric. Strong “seconda- 
ries” are too numerous to cite. 
Strong rails include Baltimore & 
Ohio, Colorado & Southern, Rock 
Island, Great Northern, Southern 
Pacific and Southern Railway. 


Rail Decision 

By binding arbitration, rail- 
road workers have been given a 
4-cent an hour pay boost, retro- 
active to December 31, for “in- 
creased productivity”. The gross 
cost to the carriers is $120 million 
a vear; the net cost, after taxes, 
roughly $60 million. The figure is 
not important in itself, as rail 
earnings will be in the vicinity of 























INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Lees (James) & Sons Co. 

Studebaker Corp. Petites 
General Motors 

United Air Lines 
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National Airlines .... 


General Telephone System 
Atlantic Coast Line Co. 
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1952 1951 
. Year Dec. 31 $4.55 $3.08 
Year Dec, 31 6.05 5.35 
Year Dec. 31 6.25 5.63 
Year Dec. 31 4.03 3.58 
Year Dec. 31 6.63 4.92 
Year Dec. 31 94 -50 
Year Dec. 31 6.16 5.67 
Dec. 31 Quar. 1.70 46 
Year Dec. 31 3.63 2.95 
. Year Dee. 31 6.07 5.13 
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an $800-million total for 1953 if 
general business activity holds 
fairly close to the present level 
through the year. But it illus- 
trates a point made here some 
time ago: Namely, that when the 
railroads get a rate boost, as they 
did some months ago, the next 
thing that will happen is for the 
benefit to be progressively chipped 
away by higher labor costs and 
eventual shrinkage in traffic. If 
traffic holds up, the unions will 
in due time be back for more 
gravy. If it does not, the fat will 
be in the fire anyway. However, 
that is looking ahead. The rail 
profit outlook is promising at least 
for the medium term. 


Rumor 


Most of the rumors to which 
stocks respond fall into a familiar 
pattern—a merger, a stock split, a 
dividend boost, a sensational new 
process, etc. But it is something 
new for a stock to spurt sharply 
on a rumor that the long-time 
head man of the company involved 
is retiring. In this case the rumor 
was that Mr. Sewell Avery, who 
has ruled Montgomery Ward with 
an iron hand for many years and 
who is now 79 years old, was re- 
tiring. The stock immediately 
jumped 25% points. It subsided 
when Mr. Avery denied the re- 
port. He thought that World War 
II would be followed by a depres- 
sion, and still thinks so. Eventu- 
ally he will prove to have been 
more or less right. Meanwhile, 
the company has avoided expan- 
sion and built up liquid financial 
strength. Its cash items held ex- 
ceed $231 million and are about 
a third of total stated assets. Its 
net quick assets per share mate- 
rially exceed the market price of 
the stock, which is currently 64. 
Meanwhile, the bigger Sears, 
Roebuck in the same field has 
gone to town, far outgaining 


Ward in sales and earnings. The 
market figures that a change in 
management of Ward might mean 
either expansion or a more liberal 
dividend policy. If expansion ever 
is started, depression or not, it 
may be late in the day. The retail 
field is already heavily populated 
with stores—thousands of them 
new, efficient and _ well-located. 
The dividend policy certainly 
could stand sweetening up. The 
postwar dividends of this cash- 
rich company have averaged 
about 35% of earnings. Dividends 
are unlikely to be raised by the 
present management; and _ un- 
likely to be raised by any manage- 
ment during a period of lean busi- 
ness and falling earnings. The 
stock might work out very well 
for patient holders—after the next 
recession and during the follow- 
ing prosperity cycle. 


Romance 


You have heard about the 
“coming atomic age’, and no 
doubt have seen brokers’ lists of 
stocks which might benefit. A 
number of lists of “candidates” 
have included Tracerlab. Started 
in 1946, the company makes in- 
struments for using, detecting 
and measuring radioactivity ; pro- 
cesses radioisotopes; and carries 
on research in nuclear physics 
and chemistry. The stock is 
around 13 over-the-counter. Earn- 
ings were one cent a share in 
1946, got up to a high of 42 cents 
in 1951, and fell back to one cent 
last year. Sure, fortunes can be 
made in the unlisted stocks of 
small, obscure, growing compa- 
nies. They can also be made, if 
you are unusually lucky, on the 
horse races or the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. 


Oils 


The oil industry is emerging 
from the relatively mild winter 
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DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Diamond Match Co. 
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Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. ... 
Celanese Corp. of Amer. 
Amer. Smelt. & Refining 
Electric Storage Battery 
Consolidated Natural Gas 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil 
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1952 1951 

. Year Dec. 31 $3.20 $5.13 
Year Dec. 31 3.55 5.00 

. Year Dec. 31 .64 1.91 
. Year Dec. 31 -70 1.57 
.. Year Dec. 31 77 3.56 
Year Dec. 31 5.35 6.89 

.. Year Dec, 31 2.48 4.06 
Year Dec. 31 4.19 5.67 

. Year Dec. 31 5.73 7.48 
. 6 mos. Dec. 31 52 1.59 
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with a moderately unbalanced 
inventory situation, which is not 
nearly as bad as that of the win- 
ter of 1948-1949. The latter re- 
sulted in a sharp, temporary 
shrinkage in earnings, via price 
adjustments. Fuel oil stocks are 
declining seasonally but remain 
about 17% above a year ago. 
Gasoline stocks are rising, as is 
seasonally normal, They are cur- 
rently about 4% higher than a 
year ago, which is about in line 
with growth of demand. Partly 
due to heavy imports, domestic 
crude production has been run- 
ning too high. The Texas prora- 
tion authorities have recently 
made the fourth successive cut 
in monthly allowable output in 
that biggest oil-producing state. 
If that does not suffice, no doubt 
it will be followed by another cut. 
Most oil men still look for 1953 
earnings “not much different” 
from last year’s. They may be 
right, but it will be just as well 
to keep your fingers crossed for 
a while. The potential for a 
medium-term rise in the oil-stock 
group as a whole is not impres- 
sive. Long-term investment in 
selected issues is something else 
again. Only a few have recently 
made new bull-market highs or 
have closely approached old highs. 
They include Phillips Petroleum, 
Anderson Prichard, Pacific West- 
ern, Texas Gulf Producing, Mis- 
sion Development and Tidewater. 


Motive 


A survey made by the New 
York Stock Exchange finds that 
most investors buy stocks prima- 
rily for long-term (six months or 
more) capital gain; and that a 
minority, although a substantial 
one, emphasise income return 
primarily. The findings reveal the 
obvious. We could go a_ step 
further. Being human, many in- 
vestors would like safety, big 
gains and a high yield. The ex- 
perienced ones know there is “no 
such animal” and are willing to 
compromise. Conservative buvers 
for income are never sufficiently 
numerous to prevent a material 
decline in stable-dividend stocks, 
under the psychological down 
drag of a bear market. 


Bonds 

The bond market has eased a 
bit further under pressure of 
heavy corporate new-money finan- 
cing, taking seasonal high-grade 
corporate issues to an average 
yield basis of about 3%, the 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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What's Qhead por Rusiness? 


By E. 


Retail sales, bolstered by the combination of an early Easter 
and an early Spring, recently have been running 5 to 10 per- 
cent over year ago comparisons. This particular combination 
of time and weather is one 
that delights retailers. All 
too frequently, an early 
Easter has been accompa- 











BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


PER CAPITA BASIS 


ee nied by lingering wintry 
Two weather that cut deeply in- 
weens to anticipated busi 
‘AGO pated business. 


Department store sales, 
heavily weighted with ap- 
parel business at this time 
of year, were about 10 per- 
cent larger during March 
than a year ago. Last year, 
March department store 
sales barely equaled those 
a year earlier while April 
sales slipped a trifle. Busi- 
ness has been good for 
practically all retailers. The 
data for February show 
total retail sales up 7 per- 
cent from last year, and the 
indications are that March 
sales will make as good if 
not a better showing. 

The level of retail busi- 
ness during the past few 
months, coupled with the re- 
cent Federal Reserve Board 
survey indicating that con- 
sumers expect to buy larger 
quantities of durable goods 
this year than in 1952, na- 
turally has contributed to 
heightening of the optimis- 
tic sentiment on the outlook 
for business during the bal- 
ance of 1953. To no incon- 
siderable extent, it now is 
felt that there is practically 
nothing to prevent 1953 
from being a boom year 
throughout. 

Any experienced statisti- 
cian is only too well aware, 
however, of the dangers in- 
herent in accepting the re- 
sults of any survey without 
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subjecting them to critical analysis, since the conditions sur- 
rounding the survey inevitably play an important part in 
influencing respondents’ replies. In this connection, and with- 
out questioning the mathematical findings of the FRB survey 
as such, one cannot ignore the possible influence of the mild 
Winter and early Spring and the effect of these climatalogical 
factors on consumer buying and sentiment at the time the 
survey was made. 

There is no question as to the fact that the mild Winter 
contributed to high levels of residential construction and auto- 
mobile sales. Although the forecasts indicate fewer new 
housing starts in 1953 than in 1952, which appears to be a 
reasonable expectation in view of the huge amount of post- 
war residential construction and the tightening up of mort- 
gage money, new starts during the first quarter were larger 
than last year. Automobile sales registered a gain of 11 
percent from January to February, after seasonal adjustment, 
retail sales of durable goods gained 6.7 percent while all 
retail sales were up 3 percent. 

This is all very encouraging, of course. However, the ques- 
tion that we have to ask ourselves is whether this unusually 
early activity in residential construction and retail trade, both 
of which go hand in hand, represents an addition to the 
anticipated 1953 volume or whether it represents a borrow- 
ing on future activity. 

Certainly, this much can be said. The home owner to be, 
who has been able to get an early start on the house he 
planned to have built this year, is not going to build another 
house this year. Those who, encouraged by the mild Winter, 
bought new cars during the past few months, will not buy 
another new car this year. The woman who bought a spring 
outfit in March, owing to the combination of early Spring 
and early Easter will not buy another spring outfit this season. 
While these observations may sound somewhat trite they do 
serve to point up the fallacy of permitting one’s self to be 
unduly influenced by economic activity that is primarily the 
result of unusual climatic phenomena. 

Recent and current high levels of retail business have been 
accompanied, of course, by a further expansion in the volume 
of consumer credit. This now has reached the point where it 
represents an unusually high percentage of consumer income, 
a situation that is beginning to concern the banking fraternity 
to an increasing extent since any setback in employment and 
income would hike the percentage very rapidly. More and 
more, it appears, the fishy eye rather than the welcome hand 
will greet prospective borrowers who already have a substan- 
tial part of their future incomes mortgaged against previous 
purchases. 

Quite possibly, the coming months will witness real testing 
of the ability of consumers to absorb the huge volume of 
goods coming off the production lines. 
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The Business Analyst 





MONEY & CREDIT—Lower prices for long-term Government 
bonds have been the rule thus far in March. In the two weeks 
ending March 20, the bank-ineligible 22s of 1972-67, for in- 
stance, lost 5 point to close at an all-time low of 94 where 
the yield to maturity was 2.90%. Various reasons have been 
advanced to explain the decline, including the depressing effect 
of the forthcoming offer of $200 million Allied Chemical bonds, 
liquidation to raise money for tax payments, the restrictive 
attitude of the Central Bank and the possibility of a long-term 
Treasury bond designed to refund short-term debt and yield- 
ing 3% or more. 

Corporate bonds have also been weak in sympathy with 
Treasuries and recent flotations have sagged as soon as the 
underwriting syndicates step out of the market. Thus the Fall 
River Electric Light Co. 3%4s offered on March 11 at 102.27, 
fell to 100%, a yield basis of about 3.70% and the Central 
Maine Power Co. 358% bonds which came out at 101 on 
March 12 are down to a bid of 99% where the yield approxi- 
rates 3.6%. 

Municipal obligations have been firm for a change and 
the Bond Buyer’s yield index of 20 tax-exempt bonds stood at 
2.65% on March 19, unchanged for the second week in a 
row. New offerings of this type of obligations have been 
heavy this month but demand has also been good, predicated 
perhaps on the receding prospects for tax cuts. 

The nation’s money supply was lower in January, the first 
decline in ten months. On January 28, 1953, total bank 


deposits plus currency outside the banks stood at $193.3 bil- | 


lion, a seasonal $1.2 billion below the peak reached on 


December 31 but still $8.1 billion higher than on January 30, | 


1952. The biggest rise from a year ago was in time deposits 


with a $4.5 billion gain to $63.5 billion. This type of deposit | 
usually circulates much more slowly than demand deposits. | 


The latter category rose $2.75 billion in the year to $100.5 
billion while currency outstanding gained $1.1 billion to $26.8 
billion. The rise in the money supply in the past twelve months 
has been made possible by an increase in gold of $100 mil- 
lion and a rise in bank credit amounting to $11.2 billion. The 
gain in the latter item was made up of an $8.3 billion increase 
in loans and a $2.7 billion advance in the amount of bank 
investments. Bank credit has been expanding rapidly since 
1949 but with a new “hard money” Administration in power, 
there may well be an effort to moderate this expansion or 
stop it altogether. Success in achieving this goal will need a 
skilled hand at the controls. 
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TRADE—Retail trade has been satisfactory thus far in March 
and in the week ending Wednesday, March 18, dollar volume 
of sales was about 5% above the corresponding week of 1952, 
according to estimates of Dun & Bradstreet. Part of the in- 
crease is accounted for by this year’s earlier Easter, a week 
ahead of last year’s, but higher consumer income is also play- 
ing a part in the increased purchasing. Retail sales last month, 
after seasonal adjustment, were the highest on record, topping 
January by 3%, the Commerce Department has reported. Ad- 
vances from January were shown by all major kinds of trade 
except drug stores. The largest increase was in the automotive 
group in which sales after seasonal adjustment were about 
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11% higher than in January. 
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INDUSTRY—Industrial production has expanded further thus 
far in March on top of the high marks set in February. The 
MWS Business Activity Index, on a per capital basis, stood at 
197.6% of the 1935-1939 average in the week ending March 
14, up 0.8% from end of February levels. Electric power out- 
put, freight car loadings, lumber shipments and steel output 
all were higher during the period. Steel production reached 
101.3% of end of 1952 rated capacity in the latest week, 
indicating that the industry's steel-making ability has expanded 
further and that steel mills are working at or close to maximum 
output potential. 
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COMMODITIES—Commodity prices have risen smartly since 
price decontrols started on February 5 and even the all-in- 
clusive and slow-moving price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has gained 1% in the past six weeks. Most of the 
price advance was not the result of decontrol but rather of 
seasonal and demand factors, as witness the 2.8% rise in farm 


(Please turn to the following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wor Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) Feb. 3.8 4.0 3.4 1.55 | products where ceilings played no part. 
Cumulative from mid-1940. Feb 491.8 488.0 441.7 13.8 The most spectacular increases in commodi- 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Mar. 18 265.2 267.5 258.9 55.2 | ties occurred in coffee and copper which 
—— had been pressing against price ceilings 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b for some time. Sulphur, iron ore and vari- 
Demand Dopestie~94 Contors Mar. 11 54.8 53.9 33.4 26.1 | ous chemicals which had been at ceiling 
Currency in Circulati Mar. 18 29.7 29.8 28.4 10.7 levels, also were benefitted by removal of 
BANK CLEARINGS price controls. In the petroleum industry, a 
New York City—$b— Mar. 14 8.4 9.3 8.8 3.8 | move by some producers to raise gasoline 
111 Other Centers—$b_________— | Mar. 14 8.9 9.6 8.6 4.0 |price proved unsuccessful when the re- 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) Fn 2005 2000 2634 102 mainder of the industry failed to follow suit. 
Salaries and Wages Jan. 187 186 173 66 
Proprietors’ | Jon. 55 55 53 23 oo are 
= nalegenateraigl oe ee) ee ee The BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
mame Soemhaanenes me ve - net ; PAYMENTS was favorable to foreign 
é oe = = ma 7 countries in 1952, despite the fact that they 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Feb. 1586 1584 156.0 133.8 | spent $5.0 billion more in this country than 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over | Fep, 110.9 1106 109.3 101.8 | they sold here. However our extensions of 
Civilian Labor Force Feb. 62.7 62.4 61.8 55.6 | foreign aid plus private loans and invest- 
ployed Feb. 1.8 19 2.1 3.8 | ments more than counterbalanced the trade 
Employed Feb. 60.9 60.5 59.8 51.8 | deficit to the extent that foreign countries 
In Agriculture Feb. 5.4 5.5 6.1 8.0 Jincreased their gold and dollar assets by 
Non-Farm Feb. 55.6 55.1 53.7 43.2 1 $1.2 billion last year. The improvement in 
At Work Feb. 58.6 58.2 57.6 43.8 | foreign reserves began in March, 1952 and 
Weekly Hours Feb. a8 41.4 41.9 42.0 | the principal reason for the betterment was 
Man-Hours Weekly—b Feb. 2.42 2.41 2.41 vel a decline in purchases of United States 
EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (Ib) Jan 47.2 489 459 37.5 |goods. The drop in our exports resulted 
iene a 67 71 6.5 4. | from a decline in foreign demand for cot- 
ieteey as. 13.4 13.5 12.8 11.7. | ton, coal, wheat and a few other American 
Wisely Hours vatl a 418 40.8 40.4 | export commodities. The sterling area was 
Hourly Wage (cents) Jan 173.4 173.2 1640 77.3. | able to attain a favorable balance of $431 
Weekly Wage ($) rail 71.27 72.40 66.91 21.33 | Million in its transactions with this country 
last year and the United Kingdom also did 
PRICES—Wholesale (ib2) Mar. 17 110.2 109.9 112.5 66.9 better, earning $37 million more than it 
Retail (cd) Dec. 209.6 210.4 210.8 116.2 |spent in contrast with the $373 million 
deficit of 1951. 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) Jan. 113.9 114.1 113.1 100.2 
Food Jan 113.1 113.8 115.0 113.1 é = - 
Clothing Jan 1046 105.1 107.0 113.8 
ae sess ce Businessmen have raised their sights on 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** CAPITAL EXPANSION for 1953 accord- 
Retail Store Sales (cd) Jan 14.1 14.3 13.2 4.7 | ing to the latest joint survey by the Com- 
Durable Goods Jan 49 4.8 4.4 1.1. | merce Department and the Securities & 
Non-Durable Goods___________ | Jan 9.2 9.5 8.8 3.6 |Exchange Commission. Company heads 
Dep't Store Sales (mrb)__ Jan 0.84 0.87 0.83 0.34 | now estimate that expenditures for plant 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2)_— | Jan 13.8 14.2 11.6 5.5 |and equipment will total $27.0 billion in 
1953, a new all-time high and $700 mil- 
MANUFACTURERS’ lion above their October 1952 estimates of 
New Orders—$b (cd) Total **____—._ | Jon. ~ gd sna 146 | the amounts they planned to spend for ex- 
Durable Goods 7” hae poige Ke dis pansion in 1953. According to the most 
Non-Durable Goods ai se ma —_ 75 | recent survey made a month ago, this type 
Shipments—$b (ed)—Total** ____—_| Jan. nigh ge — - ie outlay will total $6.5 billion in the first 
Durable Goods nw gs “ip el “1! | quarter and will reach a peak in the sec- 
Non-Durable Goods. om ales ant = 42 ond quarter at $7.0 billion. Some diminu- 
tion of such spending, however, is expected 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Me.°* F 747 74.8 74.0 28.6 | for the last = aie of the a The 
Total—$b (ed) oe 37 38 ar 16.4 | high rate of expenditure for fixed invest- 
menage —_ ee 10.) 10.2 102 4.1. | ment this year mainly reflects an increase 
i seeennesaad a 20.9 208 a7 3.1 | in outlays by public utility companies and 
Retailers ; 2° 23 22 11 | by manufacturers of nondurable goods 
Dept. Core Socks (arb) ——_—__ | ; : ; while producers of durables and railroad 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Mar. 14 197.6 197.2 185.8 141.8 | managements are planning to spend less 
Mar. 14 238.9 238.4 221.1 146.5 | for plant and equipment. 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
betes Wenin Ment = Ages Harbor® =: PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** Jan. 237 235 221 174 Manufacturers increased their shipments 
Mining Jan. 165 168 167 133 of PASSENGER TIRE CASINGS to 6,512,- 
Durable Goods Mfr Jan. 317 314 282 220 423 in January from 4,976,037 in Decem- 
Non-Durable Goods Mfr._______—| Jan. 196 193 189 151 ber, the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
CAMOADINGS~0~Totel Mar. 14 700 685 709 833 has reported. Production was 4.7% higher 
in January at 6,824,097 casings. With 
Mise. Freight Mar. 14 384 374 369 379 J . 4 t 
tien. ty €. 1 Mar. 14 71 71 73 156 production outracing shipments, inventories 
ais Mar. 14 42 4l 45 43 in manufacturers’ hands on January 31 
were up to 11,287,880 casings from 11,- 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Mar. 14 8,138 8,173 7,414 3,267 242,481 a month earlier. A year ago stocks 
on hand amounted to 8,069,652 casings. 
SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Mar. 14 8.4 8.1 9.7 10.8 
Cumulative from Jan, 1_-___} Mar. 14 89.9 81.5 113.7 44.6 
Stocks, End Mo Jon. 73.3 767 754 61.8 ‘ " . 
eabarepndlibagundins BUSINESS FAILURES increased in Feb- 
Crude Output, Daily____—______| Mar. 14 “ cea eA 4.1 |ruary to 691 firms, the heaviest toll in ten 
Gasoline Stocks ae, 38 as sd = - months, according to data of Dun & Brad- 
Fuel Oil Stocks es ” 7 ad ye street. The liabilities involved in February 
Heating Oil Stocks sist bee bed 32 s failures rose 17% to $27.3 million, the 
LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Mor. 14 258 260 228 632 largest volume since October. Increased 
Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b ie 8.5 8.5 8.1 126 |failures of larger concerns were primarily 
responsible for this rise. Failures were more 
STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Feb. 8.9 9.9 8.7 7.0 |numerous than a month ago in all the major 
Cumulative from Jan. 1_______| Feb. 18.8 99 17.8 74.7 |industrial groups. The increase was slight 
in manufacturin r ines in fail 
ENOINEERING CONSTRUCTION cosoney oir deck cla (ald goa: 
AWARDS—$m (en) Mar. 19 312 266 251 94 ink a b : h 
Cunsletive trom Jen. 1 Mar.19 3,766 3,449 2,756 5,692 ora cown, but W rose sharply among 
wholesalers and retailers. In comparison 
MISCELLANEOUS with a year ago casualties were higher in 
Paperboard, New Orders (st)t Mar. 14 226 369 183 165 seven of the nine major geographical re- 
Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b___ Jan. 33 30 33 17 | gions; only New England and the Moun- 
Do., Cigors—m ‘iim 481 349 495 543 tain States reported a lower number of 
Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_| Jan. 18 15 19 28 _—| failures. 
b—Billions. ch—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., lly adjusted monthly totals o annual rate, before taxes. 
cdib—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. en—Lagincering News-Record. I—S djusted index 





(1935-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1947-49—100). It—Long tons. " (e~Willleaa, mpt—At mills, 
publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation for population growth. 
pe—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instalment sale credit and charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. 
*—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—Seasonally adjusted. 
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: 1953 1953 
No. of 1952/53 Renge §=« 19531953 (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl.—100) High low Mar.13 Mar. 20 
Issues (1925 Cl.—100) High low Mar. 13 Mar. 20 | 190 HIGH PRICED STOCKS... 133.5 119.2 132.8 ~—«:133.5A 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE.......... 215.5 190.7 213.8 215.5A 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 260.6 225.2 258.2 260.6A 
4 Agricultural Implements. ........ 295.8 240.3 240.3 245.4 4 Investment Trusts .................... 112.7 97.9 107.5 108.6 
10 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100) .......... 415.6 278.2 397.8 415.6A 3 Liquor ‘27 Cl.—100) 1146.9 843.0 958.6 949.4 
7 Alr Lines (‘34 Cl.—100) .. 777.8 601.1 687.4 693.9 11 Machinery ............ 240.6 197.9 240.6 240.6 
FT POI os essiscdeviasiscscesccares 102.7 77.3 89.4 92.0 3 Mail Order ae 130.6 113.8 123.8 127.4 
10 Automobile Accessories 289.4 232.0 284.2 289.44 3 Meat Packing .. 100.8 75.7 98.1 98.1 
10 Automobiles .......................... 49.4 40.2 48.9 49.4 10 Metals, Miscellaneous 307.4 237.8 276.7 274.1 
3 Baking (’26 Cl.—100) 27.8 20.8 27.8 27.8 4 Paper .............. 474.8 395.3 465.9 474.8A 
3 Business Machines . 398.3 358.5 373.7 373.7 | 24 Petroleum ............cccccceceecceeee 485.1 420.1 449.9 454.5 
2 Bus Lines (26 Cl.—100) 182.2 141.6 W538 182.1 | 22 Public Utilities . 194.4 162.5 192.5 194.44 
6 Chemicals ................. ... 418.0 356.4 385.0 385.0 | 9 Radio & TV (‘27 Cc. —100) 37.0 31.1 36.2 36.5 
3 Coal Mining .............. 16.0 12.9 13.8 13.4 | 8 Railroad Equipment 64.3 56.1 64.1 64.1 
4 Communications . 68.3 61.7 65.5 66.2 Meee WRN odo oescscacnceenistseanees 53.2 41.3 52.2 S22 
9 Construction .................. = 22:3 64.8 71.0 ris 3 Realty .......... SiS 38.2 50.5 51.0 
7 Containers ........... ep «. OTA 442.8 519.4 519.4 3 Shipbuilding 269.9 181.0 263.0 269.9A 
9 Copper & Brass .......... Sis, UNAS 138.8 169.1 167.6 3 Soft Drinks ........ i 407.5 301.2 400.6 397.2 
2 Dairy Products ........... Re 96.8 83.2 95.0 96.8 | BE Sheed G Urem.............<.cscccessss. 154.8 130.8 149.9 151.4 
5 Department Stores .... ..... 66.0 58.8 62.6 63.2 9 Seger ......... 73.1 56.8 59.8 59.2 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles............ 233.1 205.9 230.7 230.7 2 Sulphur ..... 625.9 530.4 602.3 625.9A 
2 Finance Companies 413.2 308.1 386.6 398.8 | 5 Textiles ......... 197.4 141.2 146.2 146.2 
7 Food Brands ...................---. . 200.4 TUS 196.6 200.4A 3 Tires & Rubber ‘ 89.7 66.9 89.7 88.8 
2 Food Stores .......... 120.1 97.4 118.9 118.9 6 Tobacco ..... ‘ 101.6 78.6 101.6 100.7 
eo PURRMNNUMN INNS goin 65 se gus scensaenees 79.2 59.3 79.2 78.4 | 2 Variety Stores 319.6 294.8 307.2 307.2 
4 Gold Minina 760.0 629.4 746.8 713.8 6 Unclassified (‘49 Cl.—100) ... 125.7 122.1 123.3 124.5 
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Trend of Commodities 





| Commodity futures were generally somewhat higher in the 
two weeks ending March 23 although substantial gains made 
earlier in the period were shaded in the last three sessions. 
| The Dow-Jones Futures Index closed at 166.54 on March 23, 
| up 0.40 points since March 9 after being as high as 168.38 on 
{ March 18. May wheat gained 2% points from March 9 to 
March 23 to close at 230%. Contributing to firmness was the 
announcement by the CCC that growers had placed 455.8 
million bushels of wheat in the loan, a new record, and up 

from 212.1 million bushels put under supports last year. The 

| CCC is also estimated to own an additional 120 million bushels 
of the grain from support operations in previous years. It is 

| estimated that total wheat supplies this season will approxi- 
| mate 1,570 million bushels and consumption may be close to 
1,000 million bushels. This would leave only 570 million 


bushels, or less than the amount under CCC control. These 
figures indicate extreme supply tightness unless prices improve 
enough to induce farmers to take wheat out of the loan and 
sell it on the market. July cotton futures lost 67 points in the 
period under review to close at 33.15 cents on March 23. The 
cotton textile market has been depressed and this brought 
selling into futures. With old crop cotton selling above loan 
levels there is not much inducement to place cotton in the loan. 
In fact some growers are taking cotton out of the loan and 
selling it in the open market. Coffee futures were a feature of 
the markets after price ceilings were removed with the March 
option jumping six cents and more distant months four cents 
before selling was encountered. Rising European coffee con- 
sumption and low Brazilian crops have made for a tight 
statistical position in this commodity. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 22 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 


Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1/Yr. Dec. 6 

Mar.23 Ago Ago Ago 1941 

22 Commodity Index ... 90.0 90.1 90.2 100.9 53.0 
9 Foodstuffs . 87.55 86.7 85.8 93.4 55.1 
3 Raw Industrial 91.7 92.4 93.2 106.4 58.3 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1952-53 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
fer 181.2 2145 2047 958 743 783 658 93.8 
BODO) osescisicscines 161.9 1748 1342 836 587 61.6 57.5 647 














Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1 Yr. Dec. 6 
Mar.23 Ago Ago Ago 1941 
5 Metals .. . 109.6 109.1 108.3 128.3 54.6 
4 Textiles 88.1 90:0 91.3 929 563 
4 Fats Teigtdecceseters DSc 609 593 S70 634 556 
RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
DEC. JAN. FEC: MAR. 
180 
MAGAZINE OF 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 


Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 
1952-53 1951 1930 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
Pe ccc ststse 192.5 215.4 202.8 111.7 889 679 57.7 86.6 
NOM a escoscaerestern 157.6 176.4 140.8 986 58.2 489 47.3 54.46 
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At Sarnia, Ontario, where Sun Oil Co., is building 
a 15,000 barrel a day refinery, preparations are re- 
ported to be under way for the creation of three 
large cavities in a salt formation about a half mile 
underground for the storage of liquefied petroleum 
gas. Each of the cavities, it is estimated, will be 
large enough to hold more than 2 million gallons of 
propane, butane and similar products, providing 
reservoirs for part of refinery output against heavy 
winter demands. Initial cost of these storage facili- 
ties is calculated to be less than 20% of what it 
would cost to construct steel tanks to contain an 
equivalent pressure. Present schedules call for the 
refinery, to cost $14 million, to be in operation by 
next October. 


It is understood that Cheverolet, a division of 
General Motors Corp., will go into production by 
June of this year on the “Corvette”, its glass fibre 
plastic sports car. Present plans are to build 300 in 
the 1953 model, with a much greater output in the 
1954 model. The “Corvette” will be powered with a 
6-cylinder, 160-hp. engine and designed as a two 
passenger sports car. No price tag has been attached 
to it as yet. 


In carrying out its expansion program General 
Instrument Corp., manufacturer of radio, television 
and electronic components, has leased a new plant 
and is enlarging three others. The new plant, to be 
operated by the company’s F. W. Sickles division, 
containing 65,000 square feet of floor space is in 
Danielson, Conn., and has been acquired under lease. 
Operations there will require a working force of 
between 600 and 700 persons by the end of the year. 


Germanium, selling for about $350 a pound, the 
metal that made the revolutionary transistor pos- 
sible, may run into competition from a new product, 
a compound of aluminum and antimony that sell for 
less than 50 cents a pound. Studies, sponsored by the 
Bradley Mining Co., of San Francisco at the Battelle 
Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, it is reported, 
show that a compound of aluminum and antimony 
has electrical properties “at least as interesting as 
those of germanium in combination with silicon”. 
Of added interest is the indication that the new com- 
pound can act as an electric switch under exposure 
to light and can be used to convert light into electri- 
cal energy. This suggests, the Institute says, possible 
applications of the compound in photoelectric cells 
for such uses as automatic door openers and number- 
counting devices on production lines. 


The first production model of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.’s “701”, its newest and most 
powerful high-speed electronic calculator has been 
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put on display at the company’s New York head- 
quarters. Composed of 11 compact and connected 
units known as IBM Data Processing Machines, the 
“701” is the first calculator of comparable capacity 
to be produced in quantity. A dozen or more are 
scheduled to be built this year for government agen- 
cies or defense industries. They will be used for the 
calculation of radiation effects in atomic energy; for 
aerodynamic computations for planes and guided 
missiles, including vibration and stress analysis, de- 
sign and performance computations for jet and 
rocket engines, propellers, landing gear, etc. 


ACF-Brill Motors Co., has been awarded a $4.9 
million Air Force contract for the production of 
camera pods for the BOEING B-47 jet bombers. A 
statement by the company discloses that more than 
112,000 square feet of floor space at its Philadelphia 
plant have been allocated to the production of air- 
craft components for a number of aircraft manu- 
facturers. 


Recognizing the prime importance to the company 
of the availability of good service to its car cus- 
tomers General Motors Corp., is embarking on a 
plan to establish a network of 35 service training 
centers throughout the country for training dealer 
mechanics and other dealer personnel. Fach class- 
room will be designed so that a “live” vehicle may be 
brought in and all maintenance, repair, and over- 
haul operations taught under actual shop conditions. 
The first center is expected to be opened at Detroit 
sometime next September. Cities in which similar 
centers will be provided will be announced later. 


The “House of a Thousand Question Marks”, Gulf 
Oil Corp.’s vast research center operated by its sub- 
sidiary, Gulf Research & Development Co., has been 
expanded by the recent completion of a brand-new, 
million dollar chemistry laboratory. Known as 
“Building Six”, as big and modern as it is, like the 
rest of the research center of 35 buildings, is con- 
sidered as being still not big enough for the future 
and will eventually be added to by two wings of 
equal size to form a U-shaped building. Part of the 
new laboratory will be devoted to research in the 
new field of petrochemistry. Other work at the cen- 
ter consists of studies for the purpose of upgrading 
present petroleum fractions in order to produce 
more valuable compounds from the same cuts. Other 
research work at the center which will be housed in 
“Building Six” includes fundamental research in 
organic chemistry, studies on additives used in oils 
to improve their lubricating properties and the stor- 
age stability of petroleum products and many other 
projects in connection with petroleum and its broad 
list of by-products. 
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The new chemical processing plant at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s National Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion, operated by the American Cyanamid Co., went 
into operation several weeks ago. The plant incor- 
porates a number of new design concepts which are 
expected to produce data important to the economics 
of reactor utilization. To protect workers from 
radioactivity, a ventilating system draws air into 
processing areas and away from all areas containing 
personnel. The system is capable of providing the 
plant with 170,000 cubic feet of filtered and washed 
air a minute. Cost of the plant, with presently plan- 
ned processing facilities, is approximately $34 
million. 


Use of ordinary 110 volt electric current is enabl- 
ing Aluminum Company of America to heat giant 
size aluminum ingots to working temperature almost 
15 times faster than the time required by the con- 
ventional method. The new process involves the use 
of a low-frequency induction heater which can bring 
a 7,700-pound aluminum ingot to 750 degrees in 
about 50 minutes which is in contrast to as much as 
12 hours by the older method. The company states 
that this low-cycle induction heating method com- 
pares favorably with installation and operating 
costs of conventional equipment. In addition, it re- 
quires smaller equipment than that now used and 
allows greater flexibility of operation of big forging 
and extrusion equipment. 


Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., has announced that 
it will double the capacity of its textile glass fibre 
plant at Parkersburg, W. Va. Orders, it is said, have 
already been placed for machinery and equipment 
and that within a year 48 additional production 
units will be ready for operation. 


Taking an optimistic view of the future market 
for portable electric tools, Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Co., will build immediately a 126,800 
square feet addition to its Hampstead, Md., branch 
plant, more than doubling its present size. The Tow- 
son plant will continue to be the center of the com- 
pany’s activities. 


A new device developed for the Air Force which 
enables an aircraft to take off, fly on a prescribed 
course to a given destination and then land—without 
a hand touching the plane’s controls—has been an- 
nounced jointly by the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command and Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. The device, a highly intricate eleetrical 
“brain” was developed by the company’s aeronaut- 
ical research engineers in cooperation with the Air 
Research and Development Command. It operates 
on the familiar punched-tape principle to program 
the functions of the autopilot and the air-speed 
contro]. When used with this other electronic equip- 
ment, the “brain” forms a robot “pilot” which prac- 
tically places the human pilot in a monitoring role 
throughout an entire flight. The “brain” by “memo- 
rizing” a flight plan from punched tape, converts 
information from instruments, sensors, computers 
and navigational aides into electrical impulses that 
go to the plane’s autopilot and airspeed systems to 
carry out the plan. The human pilot can take over 
the manual controls whenever necessary or desirable. 


Radio transmitter-receivers at fixed stations and 
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on snowfighting equipment in the Sierra helped 
Southern Pacific Railroad to coordinate the job of 
keeping tracks cleared of snow this winter. The road 
is now completing installations on its lines in the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade mountains. These in- 
stallations are designed for communications from 
end-to-end of moving freight trains, stations, and 
snow clearing equipment. All diesel passenger loco- 
motives on the Sierra and Cascade routes are equip- 
ped with radios, and similar equipment is going into 
all diesel freight locomotives and cabooses operating 
between Roseville and Sparks, and between Eugene 
and Dunsmuir. Radio is also proving its worth in 
many operations of the road, speeding communica- 
tions in the larger switching yards, with walkie- 
talkies enabling car checkers to make reports from 
any point they happen to be. 


A new flat glass for building areas requiring 
brightness control and especially designed for use 
with light-directing glass block panels has been devel- 
oped by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. The new pro- 
duct, called “Dusklite”’, is composed of two layers 
of window glass laminated with an inner layer of 
neutral grey viny] plastic, manufactured under much 
the same process as “Duolite” automotive safety 
glass with glare control provided by the stable grev 
pigment used in the vinyl] inner layer. “Dusklite’’, 
the company says, will eliminate the need for supple- 
mentary light control assistance from blinds, hoods 
or other shading devices. Being shatterproof it is 
considered an ideal glazing for school windows that 
suffer to such a great extent from vandalism. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., is reported to have com- 
pleted extensive field tests that demonstrate covers 
of Ultron with low-temperature flexibility viny] film 
successfully protects and preserves grass silage, 
America’s number two crop. The special film makes 
possible safe outdoor storage of silage crops and 
eliminates the necessity of preliminary curing stages, 
permitting forage to be cut and covered the same 
day. Tests, conducted by personnel of the University 
of Massachusetts, in cooperation with National Dairy 
Products Corp., and Monsanto, showed that the 
waterproof, air-tight vinyl covers eliminate top spoil- 
age in outdoor trench silos and surface stacks and 
that silage, covered in mid-summer, retained its nu- 
trient value until late winter. 


A new plant capable of producing about 45 million 
pounds of polyethylene annually is planned by 
Spencer Chemical Co. Production of the material 
which is used in the manufacture of such items as 
non-breakable bottles and transparent packaging, is 
expected to begin by the spring of 1955, under a 
license from Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of 
London, the patent holder. A special stockholders 
meeting of Spencer Chemical is scheduled for April 
10 to vote on the proposition to increase the com- 
pany’s indebtedness to $25 million from the present 
$15 million. 


Rohm & Haas Co., plans to spend close to $10 
million during the current year in expanding pro- 
duction of acrylics, enzymes, insecticides and plasti- 
cizers. This program reflects the company’s expecta- 
tion that acrylates will find wider uses in industry, 
and that the growth in established uses and the wider 
range of applications for this list of products is likely 
to continue in 1953. 
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A Progress 
Record 
Leading into 
1953 


An all-time record volume of sales was 
achieved by the Radio Corporation of 
America during 1952. Industrial activity, 
employment, total assets and working capi- 
tal reached new high levels. 

In science and engineering the year was 
marked by advances — especially as re- 
lated to electronics of solids and one of 
its developments, the transistor. Television 
continued to expand and open new mar- 
kets for TV transmitters and receivers as 
well as for program sponsors. Production 
for national defense was almost one-half 
that of the peak year of World War II. 
Foreign trade in electronic equipment in- 
creased. 

The Annual Report is more than a finan- 
cial statement. It is a story of accomplish- 
ments by skilled and loyal workers who 
build fine products that make “RCA” a 
symbol of expert workmanship and de- 
pendability. Their watchword is quality 
in design and materials, in engineering, 
production, and performance. It is a story 
of pioneering in world-wide communica- 
tions and in all phases of radio-television, 
from research and engineering to manu- 
facturing and broadcasting. 

The communication channels long 
known as “radio” have divided into great 
electronic branches that have created new 
opportunities not only in radio-television 
broadcasting, but in industrial television, 
electronic computers and in many other 
directions. RCA products and services have 
been diversified and expanded beyond the 
original concept of radio communications 
and now include home appliances. 

The RCA Board of Directors and 
Management are fully aware of the great 
potentialities of electronics in strengthen- 
ing the security of the United States and 
maintaining the civilian economy. Fulfill- 
ment of these possibilities is the constant 
aim of RCA. It will continue research and 
pioneering. It will contribute its resources 
and facilities to the fullest extent to en- 
able its corps of loyal workers to hold a 
leading position in service to the Nation. 


Chairman of the Board President 


sir 








Results at a Glance 


from RCA 1952 Annual Report 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES SOLD 
Percent increase over previous year 


ProFit BEFORE FEDERAL TaXES ON INCOME 
Percent to products and services sold 


Per common share 


TOTAL FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 


Percent to profit before Federal taxes 
on income 


Per common share 


Net PRoFitT 
Percent to products and services sold 


Per common share 

PREFERRED DivipENDS DECLARED 
Per share 

COMMON DivibdENDS DECLARED 
Per share 

Tota DiviveNps DECLARED 


EARNINGS FOR YEAR REINVESTED 
IN THE BUSINESS 


REINVESTED EARNINGS AT DECEMBER 31 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQuiTy AT YEAR END 


WoRKING CAPITAL AT YEAR END 


Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
ADDITIONS TO PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
DEPRECIATION OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
Net PLANT AND EQUIPMENT AT YEAR END 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT CLOSE OF YEAR 


A copy of the RCA Annual Report for 1952 


1952 
$693 941 000 
15.9% 


67 362 000 
9.7% 
4.62 


35 037 000 


32 325 000 
4.7% 
2.10 


3 153 000 
3.50 


13 858 000 
1.00 


17 O11 000 


15 314.000 
153 299 000 
202 287 000 


204 403 000 
3.0 to l 


26 561 000 
11 128 000 
115 444 000 


64 000 


1951 
$598 955 000 
2.1% 


62 033 000 
10.4% 
4.24 


30 840 000 


49.7% 


9.22 


31 193 000 
5.2% 


2.02 


3 153 000 
3.50 


13 857 000 
1.00 


17 010 000 


14 183 000 
137 985 000 
186 973 000 


172 764 000 
3.1 tol 


26 069 000 
11 097 000 
101 080 000 


57 657 


will be sent upon request. Write 
Radio Corporation of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





International Shoe Company 


“Please furnish net sales of Interna- 
tional Shoe Company, consolidated earn- 
ings and dividend payments I under- 
stand that the company recently took 
over control of Florsheim Shoe Com- 


pany.” C. D., Ashland, Kentucky 


International Shoe Company’s 
net earnings for the fiscal year 
ended November 30th, 1952, on a 
consolidated basis, were $8,286,- 
892. This compares with $8,837,- 
336 in the comparable period in 
1951. International Shoe for the 
first time reported on a new con- 
solidated basis, disclosing the 
position of the company consoli- 
dated with all of its subsidiaries. 

The cempany’s net sales for the 
last fiscal year amounted to $217,- 
041,923, as compared to the rec- 
ord sales figure of $225,070,342 
in 1951, a decrease of $8,028,- 
419 or approximately 4%. The 
decrease was the result of a de- 
crease of $26,786,687 in military 
sales combined with an increase 
of $18,758,268 in civilian sales. 
The 10% increase in civilian sales 
was accomplished despite a de- 
crease of over 10% in the price 
of civilian shoes delivered. The 
increase in the number of pairs 
of civilian shoes shipped during 
the year exceeded 20%. 

Consolidated earnings of the 
company amounted to $2.44 per 
share of common stock as com- 
pared with $2.61 in 1951. 

Working capital of the com- 
pany is $92,092,429 as compared 
with $68,060,704 a year ago. 
Ratio of current assets to current 


£& 


liabilities is 4.6 to 1 as compared 
with 3.9 to 1 a year ago. 

Production at International shoe 
factories during the fiscal year 
recently ended totaled 53,341,232 
pairs, which is more than 10% 
of all the shoes produced in the 
United States. 

Shoes shipped by International 
in its 1952 fiscal year were af- 
fected by three price reductions. 

On March 10th it was announced 
that International Shoe Company 
had completed purchase of Flor- 
sheim Shoe Company. Present 
plans are that Florsheim Shoe will 
operate independently, except for 
management coordination. 

International Shoe paid divi- 
dends of $2.40 in 1952 and 60 
cents quarterly is the present rate. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

“IT have been a subscriber to your 
valued magazine for over 20 years and 
find your articles interesting and in- 
formative. Please furnish recent data 
on Caterpillar Tractor Co. giving work- 
ing capital position.” 

C. C., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sales of Caterpilar Tractor dur- 
ing 1952 reached $477,570,014, 
the highest in the history of the 
company, and exceeded 1951 sales 
of $393,756,098. 

Profit of $22,118,060 in 1952 
was higher than the profit of 
$15,732,141 in 1951 and lower 
than the profit of $29,264,285 re- 
ported in 1950. 

Although sales in 1952 reached 
record levels, production was cur- 
tailed last year due to the general 
strike in the steel industry. 


Sales to the U. S. Government 
were $56,367,000 and 12% of 
total 1952 sales. Government sales 
consisted principally of crawler 
tractors. The company sold $129,- 
208,000 equipment to export cus- 
tomers—27% of total sales. 

Dividend payment rates were 
unchanged during 1952. During 
the year dividends of $1,023,750 
were paid on the 4.20% preferred 
stock at the full rate of $1.05 per 
share each quarter. Common 
stock dividends of $11,455,725 
were paid at the quarterly rate of 
75 cents per share, a total of $3.00 
for each share outstanding for 
the full year. 

Working capital increased $37,- 
624,577 during the year to $110,- 
375,422 at the year-end, princi- 
pally due to a loan of $35,000,000 
from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Expansion of the company’s 
plant facilities was delayed dur- 
ing 1952 because of the steel 
strike. Since January Ist, 1946, 
capacity to manufacure machines 
and parts has been more than 
doubled at the cost of $120,105,- 
741. This expenditure has encom- 
passed additions to the company’s 
already existing plants, as well as 
new plants at Joliet, Illinois and 
York, Pa. 

Concerning Caterpillar’s whol- 
ly owned domestic subsidiary, the 
Trackson Co. at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, operations of the latter 
have been fully intergrated with 
the operations of Caterpillar. 
Outlook for continued growth of 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Ltd. at Coalville, England, ap- 
pears promising. Prospects for 
the parent company over coming 
months continue favorable. 


Kroger Company 
“f have been told that Kroger Com- 
pany has paid consecutive dividends for 
over 50 years. Please report recent earn- 
ings and dividends and financial posi- 


tion of the company.” 
E.N., Columbus, Ohio 


The Kroger Company reported 
net income for 1952 of $12,110,- 
(Please turn to page 52) 
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Worth and Prospects of 
40 Stocks Yielding 
8% or More 





(Continued from page 29) 


the stocks according to yield, those 
at the top of the list with the 
largest percentage return being 
in the most uncertain position. In 
these cases, it would take a quick 
recovery in earnings to place the 
necessary support behind the divi- 
dends in question. 

Stocks listed at the bottom of 
the list—according to yield—are 
relatively in the strongest position 
of the group since their price, in 
relation to earnings and dividends, 
indicates only a moderate degree 
of uncertainty over future pay- 
ments. 

An important clue as to the 
ability of the companies listed to 
maintain dividends is offered in 
the columns “price range—1952- 
53” and “recent” price. It will be 
seen that stocks showing the 
greatest recovery from their lows 
in this period are those in the 
safer 8% yield category and that, 
with very few exceptions, stocks 
yielding much in excess of this 
figure have recovered very little 
from their lows. 

Another important clue is the 
margin of earnings over divi- 
dends, as indicated in the table. 
Where the margin is compara- 
tively small, the outlook for con- 
tinuation of dividends on the 
present scale seems limited. Even 
in the few cases where the earn- 
ings margin is seemingly satis- 
factory, the excessively high yields 
reflect some doubt that a high 
level of earnings can be main- 
tained. In other words, the high 
yields apparently discount the 
possibility of a decline in earnings 
later on. 

Comments on the individual 
Stocks as well as essential data 
have been included in the table 
for the convenience and benefit 
of our readers. 





Changed Outlook for 
Television-Electronics 





(Continued from page 25) 


Space does not permit exhaustive 
reviews of results, nor is it pos- 
sible to discuss more than a few 
representative companies. 
Admiral Corp., under aggres- 
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sive management, has gained a 
pre-eminent position through dar- 
ing achievement in operating econ- 
omies and in successful merchan- 
dising. Promotion has centered 
on volume production of popular 
priced sets. Products also include 
refrigerators and electric ranges 
as well as TV and radio lines. 
Sales have soared to fantastic 
heights in the last decade. After 
a setback in 1951 from the 1950 
record of $230.4 million in 1950, 
the company experienced an en- 
couraging recovery last year and 
after a slow start net profit rose 
sharply in the fourth quarter to 
bring full 1952 results to $4.43 a 
share within striking distance of 
the $4.88 a share reported for 
1951. Prospects are regarded as 
favorable for this year. Dividends 
seem likely to hold at a modest 
rate of $1 a share annually. Man- 
agement apparently is interested 
chiefly in bolstering its financial 
position and in enlarging facilities 
rather than in disbursing large 
dividends. 

Du Mont Laboratories, one of 
the comparatively few companies 
concentrating on television, has 
enjoyed a meteoric rise from its 
modest start about twenty years 
ago. Growth was founded on de- 
velopment of the cathode ray tube, 
heart of the TV set. Production of 
sets stressed quality products at 
comparatively high prices until 
the last year or two, when man- 
agement modified its policy to 
include popular priced models per- 
mitting volume production. The 
company is an important manu- 
facturer of telecasting equipment 
and has large orders for apparatus 
to be installed in new stations. 
With the benefit of a good fourth 
quarter, earnings last year are 
estimated to have ranged slightly 
above 50 cents a share, compared 
with a loss of about 30 cents in 
1951. Management is optimistic 
over the 1953 outlook, anticipat- 
ing an increase in sales this year 
of perhaps 50 per cent. Such re- 
sults would hold promise of a sub- 
stantial improvement in net prof- 
it. Dividends have been conserva- 
tive in recent years at 25 cents 
annually. 

Hazeltine Corp., specializing in 
engineering and research, is ex- 
periencing impressive growth. Re- 
flecting a 2-for-1 split, net profit 
is estimated to have virtually 
doubled the $2.08 a share of 1951. 
Part of net income resulted from 
a non-recurring capital gain. Pros- 
_— are deemed promising for 
1953. 
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Magnavox Co., specializing in 
higher priced models of TV re- 
ceiving sets and combination pho- 
nographs and radio-TV units, has 
maintained a strong position in its 
field in face of keen competition 


from manufacturers of lower 
priced products. Distribution is 
handled directly with retailers, 
primarily department stores, mus- 
ic shops and furniture stores. The 
company has shared in the in- 
dustry’s recovery and shows prom- 
ise of accomplishing a worthwhile 
earnings gain for the fiscal year 
ending in June. Net profit may 
reach $3 a share, compared with 
$1.80 for 1952. Dividends are be- 
ing paid currently at the rate of 
$1.50 annually. 

Motorola, Inc., one of the lead- 
ing factors in TV set output, be- 
gan in early days of the depres- 
sion in featuring auto radios. 
Home radios and sets sold for 
motor cars represent a substantial 
part of total sales. Microwave re- 
lay systems and various types of 
radio communication equipment 
constitute a significant portion of 
sales. Military orders are reported 
to be substantial. Net profit last 
year is estimated to have approxi- 
mated $3.75 a share, compared 
with $4.15 for 1951. Sales for 1953 
appear headed to a new high rec- 
ord exceeding the $177 million of 
1950 and earnings readily might 
top the 1951 results if excess prof- 
its taxes are eliminated or re- 
duced. Dividends currently on a 
$1.50 annual basis may not be in- 
creased over the near term. 

Philco Corp., another of the 
major factors in the receiving set 
business as well as in radio, has 
experienced outstanding progress 
in its field. Earnings last year 
appear to have been handicapped 
by model changes and by heavy 
expenditures in plant rearrange- 
ments. Larger volume and wider 
margins in prospect this year 
suggest the likelihood of more 
satisfactory results. Net profit 
came to $3.15 for 1952, compared 
with $3.35 for 1951. Dividends 
have been paid at a rate of $1.60 
a year. 

Radio Corp., largest company in 
the business, is engaged in all 
phases of electronics—manufac- 
turing a wide variety of products, 
including components for competi- 
tors; and operating a coast-to- 
coast network of radio and tele- 
vision stations. Production of 
broadcasting apparatus and equip- 
ment is an important activity. 
The company also is engaged in 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes 
appearing in the 1952 Annual Report to Stockholders, a copy of which will be furnished upon request. 
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making phonographs and records. 
Other products include room air 
conditioners and dehumidifiers as 
well as related lines. In addition to 
its extensive manufacturing oper- 
ations, Radio Corp. is a major 
factor in broadcasting and in tele- 
casting. Through the National 
Broadcasting Company, it oper- 
ates a network of more than 180 
radio outlets, of which six are 
owned. Five TV stations also are 
owned. Net profit this year ap- 
pears likely to top the 1952 show- 
ing of $2.10 a share and might 
warrant a higher dividend than 
the $1 a share paid in 1952. 


Raltheon, important manufac- 
turer of electronic equipment suit- 
able for guided missiles, aircraft, 
atomic submarines, etc., is report- 
ed to have a backlog of unfilled 
orders exceeding $200 million. 
Earnings in the fiscal year ending 
May 31 may approximate $1.75 a 
share, compared with 84 cents for 
last year. Further improvement 
would seem likely if excess profits 
taxes end this June. 


Sylvania Electric Products, one 
of the principal producers of TV 
tubes as well as incandescent and 
fluorescent lamps and fixtures, has 
experienced impressive growth in 
serving the TV industry. Receiv- 
ing tubes are believed to account 
for about one-third of sales, while 
receiving sets represent another 
25 per cent and lighting fixtures 
contribute perhaps 10 per cent. 
Sylvania management is optimis- 
tic on 1953 prospects and expects 
to improve earnings over estimat- 
ed net profit of $2.70 to $2.80 a 
share for 1952. 


Zenith Radio, one of the best 
known companies in the industry, 
manufactures an extensive line 
of radio and TV receivers as well 
as cathode ray tubes for set mak- 
ers. The company has pioneered 
plans for telecasting popular films 
and other entertainment programs 
over closed circuits to regular sub- 
scribers. Earnings for 1952 may 
have fallen slightly from the 1951 
showing of $10.91 a share, but 
ample coverage has been provided 
for the indicated $2.50 annual 
dividend. The stock has been a 
speculative favorite on prospects 
of a stock split. 
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For Profit and Income 
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highest in some years. The better 
buys are in new issues, For in- 
stance, as good a credit risk as 
Commercial Credit recently sold 
344% bonds, with a 1965 matu- 
rity, on a yield basis of 3.54%. 
Industrial stock yields now aver- 
age about 5.5%. The spread 
between them and bond yields has 
narrowed substantially. The bond 
market will level out and then 
work higher when the business 
boom flattens, resulting in reduced 
credit demand while institutional 
investment funds will continue to 
accumulate and seek employment. 
From the point of view of even 
a medium-rich investor, it is not 
easy to see income attraction in 
defensive-type common stocks on 
a taxable yield basis around 5%, 
when sound municipal bonds are 
available with tax-free yields of 
3% to 3.5% or so in some 
instances. 
Utilities 

If your tax status is such that 
you prefer defensive stocks to 
bonds, electric utility issues are 
about as good a choice as any, 
although they are by no means on 
the bargain counter. On average, 
they are around the 1937 bull- 
market highs and moderately 
above their 1946 bull-market 
highs. Of course, you can forget 
1929 utility highs, which are far 
above the present utility market 
level. But the level is more realis- 
tically measured in terms of 
yields, dividends being generally 
secure. The average yield is a 
little above 5% now. It was a 
little under 3% at the 1946 mar- 
ket high and slightly over 4% at 
the 1987 market high. From this 
view, utilities remain at a “rea- 
sonable” level. Earnings and divi- 
dends are likely to be slightly 
higher this year than last. Some 
of many good issues are Amer- 
ican Gas & Electric, Boston Edi- 
son, Commonwealth Edison, 
Cleveland Electric, Ohio Edison, 
Consolidated Edison and Southern 
Company. 





The Upheaval in 
Southeast Asia 
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ment in exile, and about as 
large as the 3 southern New Eng- 


land states, has made great pro- 
gress in the past few years. 
Largely due to American assist- 
ance (in 1952 about $200 million 
went for military assistance and 
$100 million for economic aid), 
cultivation methods have been im- 
proved and in 1952 the Island 
harvested a record rice and sugar 
crop. Shortage of electricity has 
held back a very promising indus- 
trial expansion. But the mainte- 
nance of the huge military es- 
tablishments is creating more 
purchasing power than the simple 
economy of the Island can absorb. 
The result has been inflation. Tai- 
wan currency is overvalued and 
there have been difficulties in dis- 
posing of sugar and rice surpluses 
in world markets. 


War Spreading in Indochina 


Five years of bloody and de- 
structive warfare with the com- 
munists has wiped out a great 
deal of past economic progress in 
the Indochinese Federation, the 
official name for the union of two 
Kingdoms (Cambodia and Laos) 
with a Republic (Vietnam, of 
which the former king is now the 
president). Economic activities 
have varied according to the mili- 
tary situation, best progress being 
made in Cambodia and Cochin- 
china (southern Vietnam) which 
have been relatively free of com- 
munist activity. The growing of 
rubber, centered in these two 
regions, has recovered to almost 
the prewar level, and small rice 
surpluses (compared with large 
prewar tonnages) have been 
available for export. Heavy de- 
fense expenditures are contribut- 
ing to the inflation problem and 
the situation is likely to grow 
worse with the communist activi- 
ties spreading in central Vietnam 
and into the mountain kingdom of 
Laos. 

Indonesia, which is now in its 
fourth year of sovereign exist- 
ence, is, economically speaking, 
also on the skids. The _ post- 
Korean price bulge gave the new 
state a respite by speeding up the 
comeback of rubber, tin, copra, 
pepper, and other production, but 
the comeback of the once flourish- 
ing sugar, cocoa, coffee, tea, cin- 
choma, and sisal plantation in- 
dustries must await a change 
in the nationalistic, anti-foreign 
policies of the Jokarta Govern- 
ment. Only then is foreign capital 
likely to return and help with the 
development of this once rich and 

(Please turn to page 50) 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


FACTS AT A GLANCE 


1952 1951 1950 
SONOS Kane care - « $126,767,000 $101,711,000 $91,864,000 
Profit before Federal taxesonincome 12,324,000 10,706,000 8,069,000 
Federal income & excess profits taxes 8,300,000 6,845,000*  3,715,000* 





Net income after taxes . $ 4,024,000 $ 3,861,000* $ 4,354,000* 


Distributed to Shareholders as 




















reports continued growth for ‘52 
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Largest Sales 
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BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





APRIL 4, 


1953 





1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 1952 
BOOK VALUE COMMON STOCK 


Retired in 
dividends 1,618,000 1,466,000 1,007,000 March 1952 
Retained in the business . 2,406,000 2,395,000 3,347,000 : 
Long-Term Debt 
Net Income - « « $ 4,024,000 $ 3,861,000 $ 4,354,000 Reduced 
Earnings per Common Share $ 4.23 $ 4.04 $ 4.55 Improved Facilities 
Dividends per Common Share $ 1.70 $ 1.50 $ 1.00 : 
Dividends Increased. 
Total number of Common Dividends Paid in 
Shareholders . Ls 8,752 8,312 7,800 69 out of the Past 
74 Years 
Book value per Common Share . . $28.26 $25.79* $23.24* ps 
1953 Sales Running Ahead 
"Revised 
DOLLARS 
MILLIONS $ 
——_--- 28 
120 4 
26 
“ GB Net Soles Le ae eer ee 24 
100 |~ In past 13 years: — © ___ = Book val: er share ha: 
uh. Ge eo ea = em dnd een ee a 
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The Upheaval in 
Southeast Asia 





(Continued from page 48) 


prosperous country. There are 
hopeful signs that the Admini- 
stration’s attitude toward foreign 
capital is changing, although the 
recent proposal to nationalize the 
Banks and Biliton tin mines 
would be a set-back. 

Indonesia faces two problems. 
One is inflation, which has im- 
paired the country’s ability to sell 
in world markets, and the second 
is the rice problem. The 50 mil- 
lion people compressed on the Is- 
land of Java—which is about as 
large as New England—is depend- 
ent upon outside rice supplies and 
with the population growing at 
the rate of nearly one million a 
year, the problem is likely to get 
worse. High prices of food have 
been keeping parts of Java in 
perpetual unrest. Yet there is 
plenty of good land available in 
Sumatra and Borneo. The prob- 
lem is how to speed up the reset- 
tlement and finance the opening 
of new lands. Meanwhile Indo- 
nesia is using up her foreign ex- 
change for rice imports when 
transportation and other equip- 
ment are badly needed. 


Threats to Hongkong Prosperity 


Until restrictions were placed 
on the free world’s trade with 
China, Hongkong enjoyed quite a 
boom. Although this hustling 
transit center is still financially 
sound and relatively prosperous, 
there is a cloud over its future. 
Along with the sharp contraction 
in trade with Red China, the 
Crown colony’s important indus- 
trial activities have slowed down, 
partly because of increasing com- 
petition of Japanese products. 
Too, Japan is capturing more and 
more shipping business. It would 
seem that the best opportunities 
lie in cooperating with Japan 
{where some concerns are re- 
ported moving) and in the devel- 
opment of new trade markets. 

Of the sovereign countries of 
Southeast Asia, the Philippines 
are probably the most advanced 
and with the highest standard of 
living. The overhauling of the 
tax-collection system and various 
other counter-inflationary meas- 
ures recommended by the Bell 
Mission have ended a long period 
of deficit financing. A _ small 
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budget surplus is expected this 
year. At the same time, import 
restrictions have helped to keep 
international payments in balance 
and prevented further erosion of 
monetary reserves. There has 
been a considerable expansion of 
light manufacturing, but the fu- 
ture of the big export industries, 
sugar, copra, hemp, etc. and of 
mining depends upon the success- 
ful downward adjustment of pro- 
duction costs. A further decline 
of commodity prices may be quite 
embarassing for the island econ- 
omy. 

A comprehensive agrarian re- 
form is likely to be the chief issue 
in the coming elections. The pres- 
ent political leadership, coming 
for the most part from privileged 
classes, has been opposed to a re- 
form of the present land-tenure 
and the rural credit systems al- 
though these systems have con- 
tributed more than anything else 
to agrarian discontent which, 
used by the communists as a tool, 
became the Huk movement. 

Relatively the most prosper- 
ous and stable is Thailand. The 
world’s leading exporter of rice, 
Thailand has been profiting from 
the high price of this cereal as 
well as from expanding exports of 
rubber, tin, antimony, wolfram, 
hides, cocoanut oil, tapioca and 
salt. There is no population pres- 
sure problem, with plenty of land 
available for rice cultivation. The 
fiscal situation is good, and there 
is only a small internal and ex- 
ternal debt. A more _ intensive 
development is likely to follow the 
extension of port and transporta- 
tion facilities and the completion 
of a barrage on the Chao Phya 
River which is to provide electric 
power and assure water to some 
214, million acres of prime rice 
land. 





Will End of Price Controls 
Boost Copper Share Earnings 
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increased costs which could not 
be offset by advancing its price 
for copper. The company also 
charged to earnings expenditures 
of $3.1 million for waste removal 
from the East Bisbee or Lavender 
Pit ore-body, an open-pit mining 
project scheduled to go into pro- 
duction sometime next year and 
add to output of its other large 
Arizona open-pit mines, particu- 
larly the Morenci and the Ajo 
properties. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 


In addition to its important 
position as a copper producer, 
Phelps Dodge operates a number 
of fabricating divisions produc- 
ing copper rods, brass and bronze 
rods, copper, bronze and brass 
wire, stranded and solid cables, 
brass and copper pipe, as well as 
a number of other products, in- 
cluding copper sulphate used ex- 
tensively in agriculture as a spray, 
in fertilizers and as a flotation 
reagent in mining operations. 

The company closed 1952 in a 
strong financial position. Hold- 
ings of cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities totaled $119 mil- 
lion and current liabilities of 
$74.4 million were surpassed by 
current assets of $175.2 million, a 
ratio of better than 214 to one. 

The stock, split 2-for-1 in April, 
1952, is on an annual dividend 
basis of $2.60, returning a yield 
of 6.6% on recent market price of 
39. At this price, it is attractive 
as a “business man’s” investment. 

Kennecott is the nation’s great- 
est producer of copper and also 
one of the lowest cost operators. 

Its copper output last year, 
from both domestic and Chilean 
properties totaled 1,258 million 
pounds of which 889.1 million 
pounds came from its United 
States properties the most im- 
portant being its open-pit Utah 
property which after 30 years of 
operations is estimated to contain 
the largest ore reserves in the 
country and continues to be one 
of the lowest cost producers in the 
world. In Chile, the company 
owns the Braden mine which in 
1952 accounted for approximately 
369.6 million pounds of copper. 
Although this volume was about 
27 million pounds greater than 
1951 output there, earnings from 
that source declined by a small 
percentage as a result of the 
Chilean government controlling 
output and holding its price to 
241% cents a pound, in spite of 
higher mining costs, and exacting 
an income tax of approximately 
50%. The latter, by an addition 
of a 20% surcharge effective Jan- 
uary 1, of this year, is now in- 
creased to 60%. 

Although total revenues of Ken- 
necott for 1952 increased to a rec- 
ord $476.7 million, higher costs 
held net earnings down to $86.1 
million, or $7.96 a share on the 
capital stock, whereas 1951 net 
income of $91.3 million was equal 
to $8.44 a share. 

Kennecott, consistent with its 
established policy, is constantly in 

(Please turn to page 52) 
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S955 Feasl Cuarter 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Three Months Ended February 28 


1953 1952 % increase 
NET SALES. ......... $19,043,404 $14,449,301 31.8 
NET EARNINGS. ....... 758,625 342,088 121.8 


\ 





NOTICE OF COMMON SHARE DIVIDEND INCREASE 
AND DECLARATION OF 38th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDENDS 


An increase in the quarterly dividend rate on American- 
Marietta Common Shares from 25c¢ to 30c per share was 
approved by the Directors at a meeting held March 19, 1953. 
The following quarterly dividends were also declared: 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of 30c per share on 
Common Shares, payable May 1, 
1953 to shareowners of record 





PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on 
Preferred Shares, payable May 1, 
1953 to shareowners of record 





April 20, 1953. April 20, 1953. 
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Would You Like a Copy of Our 1952 Annual Report? 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


1952 1951 
WET SAGES 2. ww. $76,714,724 $66,458,313 
NET EARNINGS . 3,013,286 2,827,054 
NET WORTH. .... 25,182,678 22,014,977 
WORKING CAPITAL . 17,899,449 16,720,800 


OPERATING FIGURES ARE PRO FORMA 





ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 52-R 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 





PAINTS ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ ADHESIVES @ RESINS 
METAL POWDERS ¢ BUILDING MATERIALS e HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


Used Throughout the World ... In Industry, on Farms and in Countless Homes and Public Buildings 





APRIL 4, 


1953 
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Will End of Price Controls 
Boost Copper Share Earnings 
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search of new mining properties 
and the acquisition of other inter- 
ests in order to diversify activi- 
ties. At the present time it is 
developing the new Deep Ruth 
mine in Arizona scheduled to be 
in operation along towards the 
close of 1954 and has invested ap- 
proximately $26 million in the 
development of gold mining prop- 
erties in Orange Free State, Af- 
rica. Another important venture 
is through the Quebec Iron & Ti- 
tanium Corp., two-thirds owned, 
that is obtaining ore from what is 
believed to be the world’s biggest 
ilmenite deposit, producing ti- 
tanium dioxide and at the same 
time operating a pilot plant for 
experimental work in developing 
a relatively low-cost method of 
producing titanium metal. 

Notwithstanding the large ex- 
penditures made by Kennecott in 
the postwar years for capital im- 
provements and new ventures—an 
amount in excess of $145 million 
—it has continued to expand its 
cash position. At the close of last 
year holdings of cash and U. S. 
Government securities had _ in- 
creased to $253.9 million, an in- 
crease of $28 million over two 
years ago and $80 million since 
the close of 1946. Obviously, it is 
well situated to develop new prop- 
erties, acquire other interests and 
possibly further expand its fab- 
ricating plants now composed of 
the Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
and Kennecott Wire & Cable Co. 
At the close of 1952 total current 
liabilities of Kennecott amounted 
to but $99.3 million which was ex- 
ceeded by total current assets of 
$368.1 million, a ratio of almost 
four-to-one. 

Kennecott has a dividend rec- 
ord that began in 1916 and was 
broken only in 1921-22 and again 
in 1933. Cash distributions in the 
last two years of $1.25 a share 
quarterly, the current rate, were 
increased by $1.00 extras. The 
stock at recent price of 7614, 
yields 7.8% on an indicated $6 
dividend. The stock is considered 
worthy of retention over the 
nearer term. 

Although Anaconda ranks sec- 
ond among the “big 3” Amer- 
ican companies representing the 
world’s biggest copper producers, 
it falls behind Kennecott and 


Phelps Dodge in domestic pro- 
duction, which can be roughly 
computed at about 154 million 
pounds, or approximately 18% of 
ee domestic and foreign out- 
put. 

This is based on the company’s 
total 1951 copper production of 
853.6 million pounds and _ indi- 
cates the benefits accruing to 
Anaconda with domestic copper 
prices anywhere from three to 
seven or eight cents above ceiling 
prices prevailing throughout 1951 
and 1952. Before the current year 
is over, this position should be 
materially strengthened by pro- 
duction from the Greater Butte 
mine, developed at a cost of about 
$27 million, and which is expected 
to produce 90 million pounds of 
copper annually and have a life 
span of 30 years. 

Domestic output will be fur- 
ther augmented by operations at 
the Yerington, Arizona, property, 
scheduled to come into production 
sometime this year and capable, 
according to estimate, of produc- 
ing 60 million pounds a year of 
which 256 million pounds of the 
first six years’ output will be 
bought by the Government at 
2514 cents a pound if the company 
cannot sell in the open market 
at that or a better price. Among 
its foreign developments, Ana- 
conda’s biggest project is the 
Chuquicamata copper mine of its 
subsidiary, the Chile Exploration 
Co. This mine is reputed to have 
the largest known copper ore re- 
serves in the world and is being 
developed at a cost of around $111 
million. 

Anaconda, of course, is also a 
producer of sizeable tonnages of 
zinc, lead, and silver, outstripping 
Kennecott in these fields, and run- 
ning about even with the latter 
as a producer of gold. It is en- 
gaged in extensive development 
work on leased properties for the 
production of uranium-bearing 
ores and only recently formed the 
Anaconda Aluminum Co., to op- 
erate an aluminum plant near 
Teakettle Mountain in Montana, 
which when completed will have 
a capacity of 50,000 tons of alu- 
minum annually. Its two big cop- 
per and brass fabricating plants 
are the American Brass Co., and 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
whose combined 1951 shipments 
of manufactured products were in 
excess of 937 million pounds. 

The company has not as yet 
released operating and earnings 
figures for 1952. In all probability, 
net income, like those of the other 


leading copper companies, fell be- 
low the previous year. This is sub- 
stantiated by first nine months 
results, net income for the period 
amounting to $27.9 million, or 
$3.23 a share, compared with 
$34.3 million, or $3.96 a share in 
the like months of 1951, in which 
for the full year net income was 
equivalent to $5.79 a share. That 
compares with a 1952 estimated 
net of $5.25 a share. 

Anaconda is now in its 54th year 
as a dividend payer, except for 
the periods 1921-22 and 1932-85 
during which no distributions 
were made. The current rate of 
payment is $3.50 a share annu- 
ally, yielding 8.2% at recent price 
of 4214. Anaconda, relatively, is 
not so great a beneficiary of the 
ending of controls as the other 
companies mentioned and the 
stock seems less attractive, ac- 
cordingly. 
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087 or $3.30 per share after taxes. 
This was equivalent to 1-1/10th 
cents per sales dollar. 

In 1951 Kroger’s net operating 
income was $9,112,940 or $2.48 
per share. A non-recurring profit 
of $3,545,000 on the sale of real 
estate increased total earnings 
for 1951 to $12,657,940 or $3.45 
per share. 

Sales for 1952 totalled $1,051,- 
849,935, passing the billion dollar 
mark for the first time. Sales 
increase was 5.5% over 1951 with 
price levels generally about the 
same as in the prior year. 

Federal taxes totalled $15,825,- 
300 equal to $4.31 a share or more 
than double the $1.90 per share in 
dividends paid to shareholders 
in 1952. 

Operating costs continued to 
rise during 1952. 

With food in abundant supply 
during 1952, competition in the 
grocery field drove prices of many 
important food items below OPS 
ceilings. 

The trend towards larger and 
better equipped food stores con- 
tinues, the average store opened 
by Kroger in 1953 will have one- 
third more selling space and twice 
the parking area of stores opened 
only two years ago. The increas- 
ing popularity of large suburban 
shopping areas is a trend signifi- 
cant to all retailers. 

An aggregate net worth of 


(Please turn to page 54) 
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Americas New Railroad 


What’s that surveyor doing? He’s sighting on tomorrow... 
clipping off an old curve... clipping off the past... 


It goes on day after day on the Santa Fe. Building new. 

Till there’s nothing left that’s old today of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe but the country and 
the song and the pride of its people! 


IN THE PAST 5 YEARS... Whole fleets of stream- 
lined trains replaced with finer streamlined trains... 
Enough new track laid to more than reach from 
Chicago to Los Angeles... Great new “hump” yards 
built to speed switching ... New roadbed, new rail 
and new ballast methods—for smoother, safer rides 
for goods and people. 


IN THE PAST YEAR... New freight stations, with 
new towveyors, at Chicago and San Francisco... 
Great new construction started to raise Santa Fe rails 
in Kansas and Missouri above the highest flood stage 
of recorded history. 


IN THIS YEAR... New micro-wave communication 
system put in service between Galveston and Beau- 


mont, Texas . . . New freight classification yard will be 
opened at Belen, New Mexico. 


AND IN THE NEXT YEAR... More curves will be 
clipped, more grades reduced . . . 119 new diesel units 
will go to work ... New modern diesel shops will be 
completed . . . 3600 new freight cars will be placed in 
service ... New electronic communication and control 
equipment will be installed ...and El Capitan will be 
re-equipped with all new chair cars! 


AND IN THE NEXT 5 YEARS... New cars and 
whole new trains will be rolling on an ever newer, 
greater Santa Fe. 


It costs Santa Fe millions (not one penny from the 
taxes you pay) to keep America’s New Railroad grow- 
ing newer every day. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


APRIL 4, 1953 
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$99,216,265 was reported for the 
year-end, as compared to $68,- 
564,962 five years ago. 

Kroger’s cash balance at the 
end of 1952 was a record $40,078, 
625, compared with $30,128,288 a 
year earlier. 

Inventories at the end of 1952 
were $77,143,349, a reduction of 
$2,027,408 from the previous 
year. Net working capital totalled 
$65,884,744, an improvement of 
$4,355,895 over a year ago. 

Kroger opened 132 new, re- 
modeled and relocated stores in 
1952 at a cost of $9,324,426 in 
capital expenditure. The company 
will continue to consolidate small- 
er stores into larger units during 
1953. Capital expenditures for all 
purposes in 1952 totalled $10,227, 
038. Depreciation and amoritiza- 
tion charges for the year were 
$8,890,339. 

Book value of Kroger stock in- 
creased from $25.60 per share at 
the end of 1951 to $27.01 per 
share at the end of 1952. 

There were 1891 Kroger stores 
in operation in 19 states as 1952 
closed, a decrease of 87 from the 
1951 total. 

Improved earnings of 1952 can 
be attributed in part to added 
incentive to employees provided 
by the company’s Employees Sav- 
ing and Profit Sharing Plan. 

Dividends including extra to- 
talled $1.90 per share in 1952 
and 40 cents was paid in the first 
quarter of 1953. 


Dresser Industries, Inc. 

“Please furnish backlog of orders of 
Dresser Industries, Inc. recent earnings 
and financial position. Also please ad- 
vise on prospects for the company over 
coming months.” 

A. B., Fort Worth, Texas 

Net earnings of Dresser Indus- 
tries for the fiscal year ended 
October 31st, 1952 were $5,766,- 
596 on sales of $127,356,277. This 
compares with net earnings of 
$5,115,547 on sales of $106,148,- 
484 for the 1951 fiscal year. On a 
per common share basis, earnings 
for 1952 were $4.28 as compared 
to $3.77 for 1951. 

Compared with the previous 
fiscal year, Dresser’s net sales in 
1952 increased by approximately 
20%. During this certain period, 
net profit after taxes increased 
nearly 13%. Net earnings did not 
increase proportionately to sales 
due to higher operating costs in 
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the form of increase in wage rates 
and further increases in the price 
of raw materials, a situation com- 
mon to all industries in recent 
years. 

The company’s financial posi- 
tion during 1952 was strong and 
showed further over-all gains. 
The combination of a small in- 
crease in current assets and a 
substantial decline in the com- 
panies liabilities resulted in an 
increase in the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities to 4 
to 1, from 3.5 to 1 in 1951. 

Net worth rose from $49,235,- 
885 to $52,298,765. On a per com- 
mon share basis, net worth at the 
end of 1952 fiscal year was $36.28 
as compared to $33.52 on October 
31st, 1951. 

During the fiscal year of 1952, 
four dividends of 40 cents were 
paid on the common stock for a 
total of $1.60 a share. The quart- 
erly stock dividend rate was in- 
creased at the beginning of the 
fiscal 1952 year from 35 cents per 
share to 40 cents per share. Four 
regular quarterly dividends total- 
ling $3.75 were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

Capital expenditures during 
fiscal 1952 amounted to $4,159,- 
000 as compared with $3,519,000 
for this period in 1951. 

Over-all growth of the company 
has resulted from the continued 
growth of two of its principal cus- 
tomers, The oil and gas indusries 
and Dresser’s planned and suc- 
cessful effort to improve its over- 
all competitive position. 

The company also anticipates 
the growing equipment needs of 
the oil, gas and petro-chemical 
industries which it serves. 

The company’s backlog of un- 
filled orders was $58,064,000 as 
of October 31st, 1952, compared 
with the backlog on the same date 
a year ago of $66,017,000. While 
the backlog declined during the 
last fiscal year, sales for the same 
period were 20% higher. New 
business is currently being re- 
ceived at a satisfactory rate. Like- 
wise, present indications are that 
the demand for oil and gas pro- 
ducts during 1953 will increase 
moderately and that these indus- 
tries will continue to spend sub- 
stantial sums for drilling, produc- 
tion, transmission and refining 
facilities. Thus the business out- 
look for the company during 1953 
is encouraging. 

Consolidated net sales for the 
quarter ended January 31, 1953 
were $28,672,635 and net profit 
was $665,287 equal to 47 cents 


per common share based on 
1,300,000 shares _ outstanding. 
This compares with net sales for 
the corresponding quarter of the 
preceding year of $29,658,604 and 
net profit of $1,388,856. 

Unfilled orders as of January 
31st, 1953 amounted to $53,782,- 
000. A 40 cents quarterly dividend 
was paid on March 16th, 1953. 


Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Company 
“Please furnish backlog of defense or- 
ders, balance sheet figures and earnings 
of Robertshaw-Fulton Controls” 
C. F., Syracuse, New York 


At the close of'1952 Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls had a backlog of 
defense orders approximating 
$29,000,000. 

The balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1952 showed an increase 
in the company’s net working cap- 
ital, which rose from $14,775,140 
at the end of 1951 to $15,234,462 
at the close of last year. Current 
assets at the year-end were $26,- 
536,186 and current liabilities 
were $11,301,724. This compares 
with current assets of $22,818,- 
373 and current liabilities of 
$8,043,233 at the end of 1951. 

Sales during 1952 amounted to 
$50,029,934 as compared with 
$48,256,481 during the previous 
year. Profits before taxes in 1952 
were $7,967,039 as compared with 
$9,753,091 for 1951. This reduc- 
tion in profits was due to higher 
costs, price controls, shortages 
and disruption of the flow of some 
materials, smaller profit margins 
on defense contracts and the pro- 
longed strike at the Robertshaw 
Thermostat Division. 

Net income after taxes totalled 
$2,552,039 equal to $1.91 per 
share on the 1,336,400 shares out- 
standing at the year-end. This 
compares with net income of $3,- 
008,120 or $2.25 per share on the 
1,334,700 shares outstanding in 
1951. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled $1.50 
per share and 3714 cents was paid 
in the first quarter of the current 
year. Demand for company’s pro- 
ducts should be satisfactory in 
the current year. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
the close of 1951. 
The various measures adopted 
in recent years has enabled the 
(Please turn to page 56) 
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* THE YEAR 1952 saw the virtual completion of an 8-year expansion and improvement 
of program. For this program St. Regis Paper Company expended $134,333,316. 
At the end of the year. the following major projects were substantially completed and 
in operation: 
OT - _ 8 Completion of the new Jacksonville, 
gs Ste . Florida, kraft pulp, paper and 
SS et ee board mill. 
rk ——______ It fi 
w- ____— 8 Expansion of the Pensacola, Florida, 
of 6 A a . kraft pulp. paper and hoard mill. 
ng 7 eeene 
4 qussscuuccecsawansevecs ————@ Enlargement of the Pensacola. 
m- 2 ms Florida, multiwall bag plant. 
1Sse 
Ap- we - _ Completion of Tacoma. Washington, 
40 4 bey ia Sk as a ence ae pulp mill expansion. 
162 “42 
ant ] i ee 
ee fe \ = ava 4 © i qeipaiaate gna ————@ Completion of the new multiwall 
“sl S000 RR Tc : bag plant at Tacoma. Washington. 
res 
[3,- *E ~ ccsceces) © _ Completion of the new multiwall 
of ({-. fee (- bag plant at Dryden, Ontario. 
to 
rith 
ous 
952 
rith 
luc- eres ' a 
her ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY paid dividends of $J.00 per share of common stock in 1952. as compared 
ges with 80¢ in 1951 and 70¢ in 1950. Copy of complete Annual Report available on request. 
-_ For the years ended 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME December 31. 1952 and 1951 
aw 1952 195] 
lled ING e oss Recife hte AM ered aerator em aco atone oh bn tance Se wR Ave ede ae eee Se ae $182.712.239 $195,955.61 7 
per ee I NI os. 5 od eos on Ke awe eae WeGRwaNhe eke 158,165.799 159,845,270 
" a Sera oy bined as kae waned «hs wks Ree 24.546.440 36.1 10.347 
$3,- [SCOT GAOT 1S eae ec oe ane nee OREO ce ene) dee ROU eae 2.561.466 3,7357.159 
the NN OE nt ene oe Ras MAW a tate Reena ee ead 27.107,906 39.867.506 
Ss Ny. oes lwo rho paaiied e695 4.28 esa eee eter eee 2.867.531 1.126.663 
1.50 SE PENI 8 oth ek dh, ain corre nan eae wean s weed eee 24,240,375 38,740,843 
= Provision for Federal and Foreign Taxes................000000 ee ees 11.538.398 21.944.809 
ren = ai a 
pro- PE Ee eLearn eer een ene egy Seren aE ene Cr at re 12.701,977 16.796.034 
y in Dividends Paid 
PRB G LENT ee PIG hee 4 i, xn, Acid os bois on Cea ih ist entnas rata oauk ee ees $s 693,308 $ 708,193 
| SRR Oe eRe Cee Eee) ene ee el Te 5,170,714 4.136.531 
Net Income Per Share of Common Stock..................+-5- 2:32 3.11 
ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
) 230 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: St. Regis Paper Company (Canada) Limited, Montreal 
ypted Products include a wide range of printing, publication and converting papers—bleached and unbleached kraft 
| the paper and board—bleached sulphate pulp—multiwall bags and packers—industrial and decorative laminated plastics 
) 
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company to live within its means 
and enabled it to finance the 
present increased volume of busi- 
ness without resorting to long- 
term borrowing or increasing 
permanent capital. Bank credit 
has been used solely for seasonal 
needs. It hopes to register further 
growth not only from the exploi- 
tation of existing lines, but 
through acquisition of business 
from outside seurces, and the de- 


velopment of new products from 
within. Improvement in products 
and processes is the objective of 
its Research and Development Di- 
vision which is likely to achieve 
increasing importance with the 
expansion of research facilities 
made possible by the acquisition 
in 1952 of new buildings in Stam- 
ford, Conn., which are well suited 
to the company’s requirements 
for the furtherance of research 
programs. 

There appears to be broad op- 
portunities for growth, particu- 
larly in the field of packaged 
foods. The trend toward greater 
consumption of easily-prepared, 
quality items, conveniently pack- 
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March 18, 1953 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicttation 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Union Sulphur and Oil Corporation 


$10,000,000 
4% Sinking Fund Debentures due 1978 


Price 100% 
(plus accrued interest from March 1, 1953) 


101,000 Shares 
Class A Stock 


(Non-voting, $1 par value) 


Price $54 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only im those 
States in which the undersigned may legallly offer these securities te 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
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aged should be upward, with the 
pace quickened by demands from 
a growing population. The up- 
ward momentum of profit mar- 
gins, however, is likely to be 
slower. The field is highly com- 
petitive. To get a share of the 
shopper’s dollar, manufacturers 
in this field must be willing to 
spend, perhaps in an increasing 
amount, for advertising and sales 
promotion. The going has been a 


bit rough ever since just prior to 


the attack on Pearl Harbor. Costs 


in those years rose and profit 
margins fell, making increasing 
sales volume a prerequisite to 
earnings growth. In this respect, 
Standard Brands has done rela- 
tively well. It has in its favor 
products in sound, long-estab- 
lished lines. Most of its brand 
names covering a wide variety of 
items are nationally known and 
accepted. With adequate raw ma- 
terials available and indications 
of a fairly stable price level 
throughout the current year, the 
outlook for the company appears 
to be one of greater sales and im- 
proved earnings. 

The common stock, currently 
on a 40 cents a share quarterly 
dividend basis—10 cents extra 
was paid last year—has been 
showing a firm market tone, its 
recent price of 29 being a frac- 
tion under the 1952-53 high of 
2934, compared with a low for 
the same period of 2214. Based 
on the genuine improvement in 
the company’s position and pros- 
pects, the stock is worthy of re- 
tention. 





What is the Mystery in 
$110 Billion Defense 
Appropriations? 





(Continued from page 10) 


which is attached to the Presi- 
dent’s office, draws a detailed 
Budget which the President pre- 
sents to Congress. This covers 
every expense of the Government. 
Each category is referred to the 
standing committee concerned. In 
the case of the military each cate- 
gory, almost each item is referred 
not only to the Armed Services 
Committees of Senate and House 
but to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses which, in 
turn, refer items to sub-com- 
mittees. 

In practically every category 
of appropriation, changes are 
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made in committee. Depending 
upon the party in power, upon 
various other things, the com- 
mittees add to or cut from the 
Budget requests. As to some gov- 
ernmental activities, whole items 
are completely stricken out. But 
whenever there is active warfare 
going on, it has been, in modern 
times, common form for the com- 
mittees to recommend and then 
for the Congress to appropriate 
practically every thing asked by 
the armed services! That has been 
eminently true in recent years 
and with particular reference to 
Korea. The military has had only 
to ask to receive! 

The military has asked for, in 
round numbers, $17 billion for 
planes, warships of every type, 
tanks and other strange vehicles 
and guns. They wanted $22 billion 
for pay and subsistence and gen- 
eral maintenance of the military 
establishments including 2,000 
far-flung army posts with an ex- 
tra $6 billion for what might be 
called miscellaneous. They re- 
ceived these vast sums. Totals in 
any category of what has been 
delivered constitute military 
secrets; even Congress hears the 
facts only in closed sessions. 

What is asked has been known 
for some time and, it is expected 
that Congress, as before, will 
grant requests generously. Thereis 
this marked difference, of course. 
The Budget Congress received at 
the beginning of its session was 
drawn by the Truman Adminis- 
tration. The new Republican 
majority is pledged to cut the 
figures sharply but already the 
gravest obstacles have been en- 
countered. The Budget called for 
5,500 new airplanes on top of the 
23,000 contracted for at the pres- 
ent. These would include quite a 
number of helicopters which now 
are regarded as well past the ex- 
perimental stage. 

The Budget called for a $215 
million super-aircraft carrier and 
already this item has become the 
subject of controversy with a 
strong chance that it will be elim- 
inated. Observers at the Baltic 
exercises of Nato forces had 
divided opinions on the big car- 
riers’ value, some of them, es- 
pecially the British, believing that 
big carriers are more of a liability 
than an asset as they constitute 
an extremely attractive and, of 
course, extremely expensive, tar- 
gets to land-based enemy air- 
craft. 

Atomic plans are always hush- 
hush but the Budget calls for $2.7 
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Armco Sales Top *500 Million 


Armco sales and production of steel during 1952 were second high- 
est in the company’s history. Sales: $518,575,218. Production in 
ingots: 4,042,473 net tons. This compares with 1951 sales of 
$534,834,687, and ingot production of 4,357,562. 

The reason for lower production and sales last year was the 


steel strike, although Armco’s steel production facilities operated 
at about 45% of capacity during the strike. 


Income, earnings, dividends 


Net income after taxes: $31,337,861, or 6.04% of sales, equal to 
$6.01 per share of common stock. This compares with 1951 net 
earnings of $35,004,487, or 6.54% of sales, equal to $6.69 per 
common share. 1952 dividends were $3.00 per share, the same as 


$43,095,226. 


Other highlights 





1951. Federal income taxes took a large portion of income again— 


From the end of World War II to December 31, 1952, Armco’s 
capital expenditures have amounted to $215,085,991. 


Development of new sources of direct shipping ore goes for- 
ward in Labrador-Quebec, and work continues on the taconite 
project at Babbitt, Minnesota (where commercial production of 
ore pellets from taconite rock started in 1952). 

Sales of the diversified line of fabricated steel products of 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., continue to grow. 

Extensive research in special-purpose steels is still a key fac- 
tor in meeting steel requirements of electronic equipment, jet air- 
craft, and many other markets—defense, commercial and industrial. 


If you would like a free copy of our complete 
1952 Annual Report, just write: 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION Vi 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





billion for atomic weapons. Inci- 
dentally, reverting to the question 
of money’s worth for appropria- 
tions, there is the widest possible 
difference of opinion about the 
atomic cannon. The Pentagon will 
not state the cost of this weapon 
but the guesses are fantastic, 
ranging upward from $50 million 
for this single weapon. The only 
use to which it has been put so far 
is its rather dramatic appearance 
in the Eisenhower Inaugural Pa- 
rade. If some of the guesses of 
cost are correct, the gun cost 


about as much as the Revolution- 
ary War but no one knows wheth- 
er it has any practical value! 
Stockpiling goes on but confu- 
sion is not absent from the pile. 
The Defense Munitions Board re- 
ported to Congress that at the end 
of 1952 the stockpile of 75 strate- 
gic materials was 78 per cent com- 
pleted. That figure is highly mis- 
leading. It relates to the dollar 
value of the essential materials on 
the basis of 1950. There have been 
tremendous changes in unit val- 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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ues, the total value of the entire 
stockpile having nearly doubled 
to about $3.8 billion. But a nation 
at war does not shoot or consume 
dollars; it consumes physical 
things. Actually, as to the stra- 
tegic objects themselves, the 
stockpile, valuable as it has be- 
come, is only a little over half 
completed ! 

When the Korean truce talks 
started and when President Tru- 
man ordered a slow-down in de- 
fense orders, quantities of essen- 
tial materials originally designed 
for the stockpile were diverted to 
other uses, notably copper and 
aluminum to the electric power 
industry, to meet an emergency 
in that field which was regarded 
as closely allied to defense. 

What the future of the Nato 


and foreign aid programs will be 
and to what extent money’s worth 
of defense appropriations has 
been realized has not fully devel- 
ped. To be sure, there has been an 
avalanche of criticism of wasteful 
practices abroad. That lavish ex- 
penditures for American military 
and diplomatic representatives 
and establishments have been 
made is beyond doubt. There is 
no lack of stout defenders of this 
policy; those who say it is of the 
utmost importance for Americans 
to put on the biggest front 
abroad. So whether we are getting 
our money’s worth in that field 
becomes a matter of opinion. 
There is one respect in which 
there has been a minimum of 
criticism on the question of mon- 
ey’s worth. In recent years there 
has been no great scandal arising 
from deliveries by American con- 
tractors of inferior, below-speci- 
fication goods. There has been no 
spoiled beef, no shoddy uniform, 
no sleazy blanket scandal. There 
may have been mistaken judge- 
ment in what to order but deliv- 
eries have been up to sample! 
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Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 


Our reco SHARE OWNERS | CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 





Colleges Benefit from Dividends 
Trinity College, a Philip Morris share owner, 
is one of many colleges, universities and 
churches aided in meeting expenses by the 
receipt of corporate dividends. The students 
shown here are on the steps of the building 
containing the Library and the Dean’s office. 


*, PHILIP MORRIS 


106th 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 

Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable May 1, 1953 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on April 15, 1953, 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been de- 
clared payable April 15, 1953 
to holders of record at the 
close of business on April 1, 
1953. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 
March 18, 1953 


New York, N. Y. 
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So the “mystery” of the $110 
billion in unexpended appropria- 
tions is not so much of a mystery 
after all. Congress is going to call 
for an additional $40 billion or 
thereabouts because the military 
planners say they need it. The 
planes will be built, thousands of 
them, and at great expense. The 
Atomic Energy Commission will 
spend huge sums for atomic wea- 
pons. The millions in the armed 
forces will be clothed, fed, housed, 
and transported. This takes bil- 
lions. And all the industries which 
supply the armed forces will con- 
tinue to derive a good share of 
their business from this source 
for quite a period in the fore- 
seeable future. That is, unless the 
Soviets decide to call it a day. In 
that case, the story would be quite 
different. 





Which Industries Plan New 
Productive Capacity in 1953? 





(Continued from page 13) 
their expansion programs. 


How Expenditures are Divided 


It is not a simple matter to seg- 
regate the two major components 
of capital expenditures. Yet, an 
approximation is necessary in 
order to gain a clearer idea as to 
the nature of the expansion which 
has taken place. It is probably 
true that in recent years, roughly 
40% was spent for construction 
and 60% for equipment. These 
figures are important as they in- 
dicate that the need for new 
equipment has played an excep- 
tionally large part in the rapid 
increase of American production 
facilities. This pressure for equip- 
ment may be ascribed in large 
part to the rapid increase of tech- 
nological change and the enor- 
mous expansion of industrial re- 
search and development, along 
with the increase in new prod- 
ucts. This has become a normal 
feature of industry in this coun- 
try. Along with this development, 
has been the creation of entire 
new industries, some of which are 
in their early youth, if not their 
infancy. 

The increase, of course, has 
been stimulated by special de- 
mands for various new types of 
equipment and equipment-making 
machinery by our defense needs. 
Yet, civilian industries are bene- 
ficiaries of the new techniques 
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and are employing them in ever 
greater measure in developing 
their own productive facilities. 

On the other hand, the increase 
in fixed plant expenditures is now 
at a slower pace and this would 
seem to indicate that the heavy 
construction industries will re- 
ceive less stimulus from this 
phase of the economy in the next 
several years. As an offset, com- 
mercial type of building is still 
increasing, with the growth of 
population and new population 
centers. 


Future Rate of Expenditures 


While there are indications 
that over-all expenditures for 
new plant and equipment will 
taper off in the next year or two, 
the rate of decline is expected to 
be extremely moderate. By the end 
of this decade, however, it has 
been estimated by close students 
of the situation that an additional 
$200 billion will have to be spent 
for capital improvements of all 
kinds to keep pace with the 
longer-term trend of the economy. 
The population by that time will 
have reached 174 million com- 
pared with the present 159 mil- 
lion. The gross national product 
now approximately at the annual 
rate of $365 billion, which has al- 
ready increased from $280 billion 
in 1950, will probably be between 
$425 and $450 billion by 1960. On 
that estimate, it is more than 
likely that the total productive ca- 
pacity of the United States as it 
stands to-day will have proved 
insufficient to meet the national 
needs at the end of the next seven 
years. 


Of course, the entire question of 
the future rate of expansion in 
productive capacity is tied up with 
consumer power and, to a lesser 
extent, with the actual rate and 
direction of inventory changes. 
Judged by current consumer 
trends in the all-important auto- 
mobile, chemical and building in- 
dustries, for example, needs of the 
public are far from exhausted. If 
this were not true, the projected 
$26.3 billion for capital expendi- 
tures would prove a false premise. 
Actually, the latest estimate for 
capital improvements issued by 
the Department of Commerce in- 
dicate that a figure of close to $27 
billion may be reached this year, 
but this estimate seems a little on 
the optimistic side. 
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126TH ANNUAL REPORT 


of 
THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1952: 





than net income for 1951. 


some years. 


| and new equipment. 


Net income of $27,308,828 was substantially larger 


For the first time since 1931, a dividend was paid on 
the common stock, at the rate of 75 cents per share. For 
the third consecutive year, a full dividend of $4.00 per 
share was paid on the preferred stock. 

Railway operating revenues for the year dropped by 
1.91%, but increased efficiency brought operating ex- 
penses down by 4.04%, compared with 1951. 

Thus, 6.17 cents out of each dollar of revenue were 
carried down to net income, compared with 4.24 cents 
in 1951 and with only 1.93 cents in 1949. 
| Tax accruals of 7.87 cents out of each dollar of revenue, 
for 1952, exceeded net income, as has been the case for 


The average number of employees for the year was 
53,732, and the total payroll cost was $240,693,550, an 
average per employee of $4,480. 
| $38,227,183 was spent during the year for improvements 


STATISTICAL SURVEY 





Income: 


From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail, express 


From other sources — interest, 
dividends, rents, etc. 


Total Income 


Expenditures: 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
and taxes 


Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
services 


Total Expenditures 
Net Income: 


For improvements, sinking funds 
and other purposes 











Comparison 
With 1951 
Year Increase (-+-) 
1952 Decrease (—) 
$424.871,423 —$ 7.664,136 
27,280,773 — 219,544 
$452,152,196 —$ 7,883,680 











$386,361,424 —$15,635,974 
38,481,944 — 404,826 
$424,843,368 —$16,040,800 





$ 27,308,828 +$ 8,157,120 





R. B. WHITE, President 

















Economic Necessity Bringing 
New Era of Mergers? 





(Continued from page 15) 


The clamor for a rounded line 
of products was best evidenced 
last year in the office-equipment 
field. With International Business 
Machines Corp., leader in that 
field, up to its hips in the elec- 
tronic-computer business, its wor- 
ried competitors swiftly swung 
into action. 

Runner-up Remington Rand, 
Inc. acquired Engineering Re- 
search Associates, Inc. of St. Paul, 
which has developed an electronic 


computer, numerous devices in the 
field of magnetic recording, self- 
recording instruments and a cam- 
era that works in deeply-drilled 
holes. 

Early last fall, National Cash 
Register Co. announced it planned 
to purchase Computer Research 
Corp. of Hawthorne, Calif., maker 
of computers ranging in price 
from $35,000 to $245,000. 

Office-equipment maker Under- 
wood Corp. acquired Electronic 
Computer Corp. of New York last 
October. Elecom, as it is now 
known, designs and builds custom- 
made, special-purpose, large-scale 
computers for the military and 
private industry. 

(Please turn to page 60) 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration will be held at the principal 
office of the Company, No. 61 Broad- 
way, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York, N. Y., at one o’clock p.m. (Day- 
light Saving Time), on Monday, April 
27, 1953, for the following purposes: 
(1) To elect directors for the ensuing 

year; 

(2) To take action upon a proposal 
that the stockholders approve an in- 
centive stock option plan and author- 
ize the Company to issue 150,000 
authorized but unissued shares of 
Common Stock of the Company for 
the purposes of said plan without 
first oftering such shares to t 
holders of the Company’s outstand- 
ing stock for subscription; and 

(3) To transact such other business 
as may properly come before the 
Meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business March 19, 1953, will_be 
entitled to vote at this Meeting. The 
transfer books will not be closed. 

W. C. KING, Secretary. 

Dated, March 19, 1953. 

















JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 95 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
Jehn Morrell & Co. 
will be paid April 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders ef record April 10, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lewa George A. Morrell, V.P. & Treas. 




















Economic Necessity Bringing 
New Era of Mergers 





(Continued from page 59) 


The development of the transis- 
tor, which vies with vacuum tubes 
in the electronic business, and the 
progress made in magnetic tapes 
and drums, a threat to punch 
cards, augur new mergers and 
consolidations in the office-equip- 
ment industry. 

Another kind of merger, in ad- 
dition to the diversification and 
round-out-the-line type, stems 
from the equally proper quest for 
a profitable outlet for cash sur- 
pluses by under-invested com- 
panies. United Paramount Thea- 
tres, Inc., possessed of an impor- 
tant chain of movie houses around 
the country and lots of spare cash, 
merged with American Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., a firm badly out- 
distanced in the scramble for top 
TV shows and lacking the funds 
to compete with the big networks. 
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The consolidation was approved 
in February and a month later 
ABC was able to report that its 
spot radio and TV sales for the 
period totaled $4.5 million—an all- 
time high for its 10 owned sta- 
tions. It attributed the upswing to 
its “strengthened position” result- 
ing from the merger. 

The merger (Covered in the 
March issue) brings together an 
outfit with 600 theatres, six owned 
and operated AM and FM radio 
stations and five TV stations, and 
a company that consists of 353 
affiliates formerly connected with 
National Broadcasting Co., while 
the TV network links 76 affiliates. 

It took some two years to get the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to permit the marriage. At 
one time the commission staff op- 
posed the proposal because it felt 
such a merger would be an initial 
step by Hollywood in a program to 
take over the TV business. 

There is another type of merger 
that causes eyebrow-raising and 
head-scratching in Washington— 
and for different reasons. With- 
out seeking to assay the propriety 
of such mergers, it must be said 
that in this instance Washington 
brought the thing on itself. This 
is the consolidation that makes no 
business sense, but does make tax 
cents—and dollars, too, millions of 
them! Taxes, like politics, make 
strange bedfellows. 

Last May, Foremost Dairies of 
Jacksonville, Fla., which ranks 
about sixth among the dairies of 
the nation, was all set to merge 
with ACF-Brill Motor Co., a Phil- 
adelphia builder of vehicles and 
internal combustion engines. The 
big idea was “the tax angle.” 

A Foremost official down in Flo- 
rida described the Brill invested 
captial base as “a honey,” while 
he complained that his company 
was “going into the excess profit 
tax bracket.” 

Presumably, Brill would have 
computed its excess profits tax 
credit on the basis of invested cap- 
ital. When a company uses this 
method it is permitted to earn a 
certain percentage of return on 
investment—usually capital plus 
surplus—before it becomes subject 
to excess profits levy. 

Brill apparently had a large in- 
vestment in relation to earnings. 
If the emerging corporation figur- 
ed its excess profits tax on the 
basis of invested capital, as it 
must have planned to do, the in- 
vestment of the two companies 
would have been added together. 


The invested capital would have 
been of value taxwise as long as 
the excess profits levy was in 
force. And it is still with us. 

Foremost and Brill directors 
actually voted to merge the two 
companies. That was in May, 
1952. A month later they “un- 
merged” amid indications that 
Washington was most unhappy 
about the whole thing. 

But Washington has only itself 
to blame. Its perverted tax struc- 
ture has people who once were 
interested in acquiring a thriving 
business now on the lookout for 
fat tax losses. 

For a period of years following 
the war the Wall Street style was 
splits. Now it’s mergers. To many, 
the trend to mergers bespeaks 
considerable confidence in the 
long-range business outlook. 
Surely, the men who are mad 
about mergers are not looking to 
borrow trouble. Yet, that’s just 
what it may amount to if rough 
times are ahead. One cannot for- 
get the unhappy experience of 
many merged companies in years 
past. 


* * * 


Just a few days before our go- 
ing to press, it was announced 
the Kaiser Manufacturing Co., 
subsidiary of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., had purchased Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., for an esti- 
mated $62.8 million. The transac- 
tion, if approved by Willys-Over- 
land stockholders on April 24, 
will bring together something 
over $200 million in assets. 
Willys-Overland will continue as 
an investment concern and stock- 
holders not wishing to go along 
will have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving their pro rata share of the 
sale price. The preferred stock 
will be retired at $100 a share. 





Tax Influence on 
Consumer Income 





Taxation is far higher today 
than in past prosperous periods. 
The way this would alter the be- 
havior of disposable personal in- 
come should a business downturn 
ensue is the next subject of investi- 
gation. Attention is confined to 
income taxation, for other taxes 
are small in yield, have changed 
in character but little during re- 
cent decades, or would be expected 
to decline more or less in propor- 
tion to a drop in business activity. 
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The discussion is concerned 
only with the way taxes would 
operate with unchanged rates. 
Current high rates obviously pro- 
vide greater room than formerly 
for stimulating the economy 
through tax reduction should that 
be the object of public policy. 


Personal income taxation ex- 
ercises a significant moderating 
influence upon swings in consumer 
income available for spending, 
since in a downturn collections of 
such taxes would drop by a much 
larger percentage than personal 
income. Given existing tax rates, 
calculations suggest that in a mod- 
erate recession the decline in per- 
sonal income relative to the drop 
in disposable (after-tax) income 
would be in the ratio of about 20 
to 17. With a large continuing 
drop in income the moderating 
influence of taxes would weaken, 
however, since the proportion of 
the ineome drop reflected in the 
income tax base would diminish. 


In the 1929-33 period income 
taxes were comparatively low so 
that there was no significant dif- 
ference between the movements 
of personal income before and 
after taxes. Ia the 1937-38 period, 
because of the lag of tax collec- 
tions behind income changes 
which was then in effect, taxes 
fell less than income. The stabiliz- 
ing influenee of disposable income 
of current personal income tax 
rates and pay-as-you-go collec- 
tions constitutes, therefore, a fac- 
tor which is whelly new since the 
thirties. 

Corporate income tax liability 
would drop very sharply in a busi- 
ness dewnturn so that, with un- 
changed tax rates, aggregate cor- 
porate profits after tax would 
show a much smaller dollar 
(though not percentage) decline 
than before-tax earnings. The 
direct effect ef high corporate 
taxation on consumer income is 
exercised through dividend pay- 
ments. 

With the exception of 1930, 
dividends dropped very much 
more sharply during the early 
thirties, and again in 1938, than 
lid payrolls or personal income 
a a whole. In 1929 and 1937 
lividends comprised about 614 
bercent of personal income. In 
1952, chiefly because corporate 





laxation absorbs nearly three- 
ifths of before-tax profits, divi- 
lends amount to only 314 percent 
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of personal i income. Hence, if they 
should again prove more volatile 
than other income shares, the un- 
stabilizing influence of dividends 
on total personal income would be 
much reduced. 


From “Markets after the Defense 
Expansion” — U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 





New Market Test Lies Ahead 





(Continued from page 7) 


spent as far back as the forepart 
of 1951 — but their supporting 
force will continue with little 
change at least through this year. 

Outlays for plant and equip- 
ment in 1953 will approximate or 
slightly exceed 1952’s record level 
— if the present -capital-invest- 
ment intentions of business con- 
cerns, as indicated by the latest 
SEC sample survey, are carried 
out. There is always an “if” in 
these projections. They hold up 
only as long as sales are good, 
profits satisfactory. A sag in sales 
and profits in any line can 
promptly slow expansion, if not 
stop it in its tracks. Witness the 
situation in textiles. The indus- 
try’s primary trouble does not 
center in consumer demand. That 
is at a record level, but is not sub- 
ject to more than a gradual rate 
of increase in line with growth of 
population and consumer income. 
The trouble is that textile capac- 
ity and textile supply have tended 
to outrun demand. 

In greater or lesser degree, that 
can happen to other industries. 
Record expansion of capacity has 
been the general rule, supply will 
be increasingly ample and in due 
time excessive. Because of sup- 
ply, we no longer have a boom, 
broadly speaking, in soft goods. 
Because of supply, there are 
surely more competitive condi- 
tions not too far ahead in house- 
hold appliances, automobiles and 
the whole range of consumer dur- 
ables. When supply is more than 
ample in both soft goods and con- 
sumer durables, plant-equipment 
outlays will trend down; and they 
will be additionally forced down 
when the arms program passes 
from the expansionist phase, in- 
volving building of arms-making 
capacity, to maintenance basis. 

The spread between bond and 
stock yields has been progres- 
sively narrowing since late 1950 
when, for a time, representative 
industrial stocks yielded a return 

(Please turn to page 62) 


—— MAKING PROFITS — 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


BY JACOB O. KAMM 


A simplified, authoritative 
approach to successful investing 
for the layman. 


At your bookseller’s, $2, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Elizabeth, N.J. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on March 24, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable May 15, 1953, te holders of 
record April 27, 1953. 


* Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 


DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
\, _Davernon INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

















EVERYBODY'S DOING IT 


.and so can YOU! 





¢ Increase Customer Traffic 

¢ Build Up Your Sales 

* Build Lasting Goodwill 
by giving 


FREE ORCHIDS 
TO THE LADIES 


Here’s the giveaway promotion to build 
goodwill... bring in NEW CUSTOMERS 
..- bring back OLD CUSTOMERS! Proven 
successful for every type of business— 
large or small! Order 100 or 100,000 
Orchids! Write today for new low 1953 
price list and free brochure. 


DEPT. MWS 43 








FLOWERS OF HAWAII, 


LTD. 


670 S. Lafayette Park Pl., LosAngeles 5, Calif. 
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roughly 180% more than that 
available from high-grade corpo- 
rate bonds. That has been cut to 
about 75% today, which, at least 
in basic theory, is mildly unfavor- 
able to the stock market, although 
more people buy stocks for gain 
than for yield. However the 1950 
spread was abnormally wide, and 
the present spread is not yet ab- 
normally narrow. For instance, it 
was down to around 50% at the 
stock market’s 1946 bull-market 
high; and there have been times 
when the average dividend yield 
was actually less than bond re- 
turn. That was so in slight degree 
at the 1937 bull-market high, and 
in wide degree at the 1929 high. 

Long-term Treasury financing, 
on the previously talked about 
3% basis, would seem impractical 
any time soon, with long-term 
Governments already within a 
hair of a 3% yield in the open 
market and with private credit 
demand at a record level. Federal 
debt conversion has to be a step- 
by-step process over a period of 
years. No need for haste is appar- 
ent. It would be foolish for the 
Treasury to drive up interest 
rates materially further by com- 
peting activity with private bor- 
rowers of investment funds. If 
this view is correct, a substantial 
part of the adjustment in the 
bond market probably has been 
seen for the nearer future. It is 
small, of course, compared with 
the potential for cyclical decline 
in common stocks. High-grade 
bonds bought now, even should 
they go a little lower temporarily, 
will look mighty good in the next 
bear market when and as it oc- 
curs. The pressure on them will 
be reversed when private credit 
demand subsides. 

In general, we question whether 
the stock market will fare greatly 
better or worse in the second 
quarter than it did in the first. 
The usual summer rise might pro- 
vide more of a test than the inter- 





A CORRECTION 


In the March 21 issue we stated 
that Armour & Co., paid two divi- 
dends of $3.00 each in partial satis- 
faction of arrears on the $6 Prior 
Preferred stock. We wish to correct 
that statement to read that the com- 
pany paid only one dividend of $3.00 
to date in 1953. Present arrears on 
the stock are now $10.50 a share, 
as stated. 











vening pattern, unless the latter 
should take a decisive turn for the 
worse for reasons not now fore- 
seeable. Our policy remains selec- 
tive. Special-situation profit op- 
portunities will continue to de- 
velop; but over-all strategy should 
be to reduce speculative holdings 
in periods of strength and but- 
tress portfolios by defensive 
moves.—Monday, March 30. 
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a promise of economic aid which 
must make other satellites green 
with envy. Incensed by the attack 
on British planes — an attack 
which may have been deliberately 
planned to impress the West Ger- 
mans—the British have this time 
Yugoslavia be attacked, but also 
not minced their words in the 
complaint sent to Moscow. The 
adoption of the electoral reform 
in Italy should further weaken 
communists and fellow travelers 
in that country. Despite the fact 
that France and the United States 
each had a chip on her shoulder, 
the visit of Premier Mayer in 
Washington has brought many 
concrete results, and should en- 
sure smoother cooperation of the 
two countries against the commu- 
nist aggressors in Indochina. 


Not since the rape of Czecho- 
slovakia in the spring of 1948, 
has the world had such a chance 
of grasping the initiative in the 
kind of psychological warfare 
that the Kremlin not only in- 
vented but perfected. Now more 
than ever has the West an oppor- 
tunity to rally behind its Judeo- 
Christian moral heritage and 
show the new Soviet regime that 
Stalin’s death-bed exhortation to 
drive a wedge into the Western 
Society will simply not work. It 
may be premature to read any- 
thing into recent reports from 
Moscow, but the apology for the 
death of British fliers, a wide 
amnesty at home, another price 
reduction, and other events seem 
to indicate that the new masters 
of the Kremlin may not be sure 
of themselves and not certain of 
the support of their people. Or is 
China’s Mao advising a retreat to 
give a breathing spell to hard- 
pressed people behind the Iron 
and the Bamboo Curtains? 

Then, finally, and possibly most 
important of the new gesture 
from Moscow is the offer to re- 
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open Korean armistice negotia- 
tions on U.N. Terms. 

All these moves are the product 
of the new and stronger line from 
Washington. It begins to look as 
if we were regaining interna- 
tional respect — from foe as well 
as friend. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GOVERNMENT’S ROLE IN 
ECONOMIC LIFE 
By GEORGE A. STEINER 


With a strong realization of the 
necessity for a broad background of 
understanding as a prerequisite to cop- 
ing with and finding proper perspective 
in specific current problems, the author 
here presents such a general outlook 
in an extremely well-integrated, bal- 
anced, and flexible study. Treating gov- 
ernment’s role in economic life realistic- 
ally, this volume considers such impor- 
tant and varied aspects and contribut- 
ing factors as pressure group, the 
setting of policy, administrative ma- 
chinery, the human factor involved, etc. 

Historical perspective is used to 
maintain a proper balance in the rel- 
ative importance of factors and prob- 
lems. Emphasis is placed primarily upon 
political, economic, and legal ingre- 
dients of public economic policy, al- 
though where it is possible other dis- 
ciplines such as military, sociological, 
and ethical are called upon. 

Distinguishing features further in- 
clude the fullest treatment of mixed 
economy to appear in text form. There 
is an unusually complete discussion of 
the problem of administering public 
economic policy, a fine presentation of 
the role of government in the clasical 
individual enterprise system, and a new 
and strategic organization of under- 
lying causes of federal economic control. 

Extensive bibliographies are included 
in each chapter with specified references 
ne of chapter numbers and 
titles. 


McGraw Hill 








$6.00 


The Course of Empire 
By HOWARD DEVOTO 
The early explorers of America re- 
garded the land, in all its beauty and 
richness, only as a barrier to be broken 
through and left behind. They were men 
driven by something felt and believed, 
but never understood —a myth, a hope, 
a dream of gold and the Seven Cities of 
Cibola or a passage to the Western Sea 
and the Orient. But behind the myth of 
golden cities and fair-skinned Indians, 
the greed for furs, the determination to 
spread the Word of God among the 
heathen tribes, stood the unchanging 
urge of man to overcome the wilderness. 
The force that drove Columbus across 
the Atlantie was the same force that 
brought Lewis and Clark to Oregon. 
Bernard DeVoto has written the story 
of the men who explored and bit by bit, 
conquered this continent; of their 
dreams, illusions, courage and brutality, 
their bitter rivalries and frustrations, 
and their achievements. 


H. M. Company $6.00 
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Time To Reappraise 


YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


—in light of changes now underway 


A Special Invitation to 
responsible investors 


with $20,000 or more in 








investment funds. 





Be tecescereseeseoreeoesseeseaeeeee 


7/ foresighted investor, who seeks to safeguard his capital and keep 
it working productively, can afford to disregard the immediate effects and 
longer term implications of our changeover in our government policies. 


*% The new Federal viewpoint, spending. taxes. prices, wages and free enter- 
prise ... may have important repercussions on your securities. Changes in 
our defense program—efforts to supplant foreign aid by foreign trade— 
may also make extensive revisions in your portfolio advisable. 


%& Many uncertain investors merely hold their positions unchanged and hope 
for the best—but a “do nothing” policy can be most costly in the highly 
selective market ahead. If your capital is important to you now is the 
time to take intelligent action. 


% Asa first step toward increasing your profits and income in 1953, we invite 
you to submit your security holdings if you have not already done so 
for our preliminary review—entirely without obligation—if they are worth 
$20.000 or more. 


%& Our survey will point out various of your less attractive holdings, and 
some of your securities to be retained only temporarily. It will tell you 
how our personal supervision can assist you to strengthen your diversi- 
fication, income and the enhancement possibilities of your account. We 
will evaluate your holdings and quote an exact annual fee for our service. 


%& Merely send us a list of your securities in as complete detail as you care 
to give in regard to size of each commitment, purchase prices and your 
objectives. All information will be held in strict confidence. This offer 
is open only to responsible investors who are interested in learning more 
about our investment counsel. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL StrREET. 4 background of forty-four years of service. 


90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








DuMo 


gives you more! 


Twenty-two years ago Dr. Allen B. Du Mont foresaw 
the electronic marvels hidden in a laboratory curiosity called 
the cathode-ray tube. Through Du Mont research this tube became 

the dependable, inexpensive instrument which has 


made possible the whole new industry of electronics. 


One man’s belief—and the research that proved him right was the 
beginning of the Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories. In the future 
young men will find DuMont the company where they may 

best realize their ambitions in the field of electronics. And Du Mont will 

continue to give America more of the wonders yet hidden 


in this electronic age. 


FIRST IN PRECISION ELECTRONICS 
Du Mont is. the world’s foremost maker of 
scientific precision instruments utilizing the 
electronic cathode-ray tube. 


FIRST IN RADAR 
In 1933, Dr. Du Mont filed a patent applic: - 
tion which the army asked him to withdra’y 
for security reasons. This idea, developed ii 
secrecy, became radar. And Du Mont is sti | 
first in high-quality radar development. 


FIRST WITH HOME RECEIVERS 
Dr. Du Mont built the first commercial ail 
electronic home receivers in 1938, many of 
which are still giving good service. 


FIRST IN DEVELOPMENT 
Du Mont has developed many electronic 
“firsts.” 1953 marks only the beginning for 
a company dedicated to electronic research, 


FIRST IN TELECASTING— Du Mont operates the first wholly owned televisior 
network. Its key station, WABD, New York, was the first fully equipped 
high-powered station on the air: was first with daytime programming 


Alien B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 Biocomfield Avenue Clifton, \ 
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